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GERMAN RESPECT FOR THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


our Government to the recent diplomatic assurance of 

Germany’s intention to respect the Monroe Doctrine, 
we can judge of its effect upon American sentiment only by the 
response of the American press. This response, as far as we 
have yet been able to judge, is rather 


A® NO OFFICIAL ANSWER has as yet been made by 


World and other papers that cite Belgium’s unhappy experi- 
ence as illustrating the value of German promises, The Times- 

Picayune replies: 
“Tt is only fair to recall that Germany has sought to justify 
the violation of Belgian neutrality upon grounds that could 
scarcely be pleaded to defend the breach of 





lacking in enthusiasm. The New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, it is true, characterizes the 
German assurances as “gratifying and im- 
portant,’ and the New York Evening Post 
remarks that it is ‘‘wise of the Germans to 
make it clear that they have no thought of 
seeking South-American territory in the 
event of their conquering the Allies,” since 
“there is a great deal of loose talk going the 
founds to the effect that we shall ‘have Ger- 
Many on our necks if she wins.’’”” The same 
paper adds: ‘‘Every assurance which she 
an give that this will not be her policy, if 
itis based on something more definite than 
‘a scrap of paper,’ will be to her advan- 
tage.” This qualifying afterthought recurs 
in many editorial columns. Thus the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, after reminding us that ‘‘this 
country has never received from any foreign 
Government an explicit recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine,” goes on to say that “‘diplo- 
‘Matic pledges, in view of recent events, are 
not so reassuring as might be expected.’ 
‘And the Albany Knickerbocker Press thinks 
‘that ‘‘the Kaiser’s disregard of treaties has 
@aused all the nations of the world to be 
“from Missouri,’ so far as promises from the 
‘Kaiser’s Government are concerned.” The 
New York Journal of Commerce, while re- 
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AMBASSADOR VON BERNSTORFF, 
Who assures America that Ger- 
many contemplates no colonial ex- 
pansion in the Western. Hemisphere. 


a promise to respect the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is not easy, at this time, to conceive how 
aggressive projects threatening the integrity 
and independence of American States could 
be supported as ‘measures of absolute ne- 
cessity.’ The sincerity of Germany’s official 
assurances respecting the Monroe Doctrine 
may be accepted, we think, as freely as like 
assurances from any other Power under like 
circumstances. There is no reason to sus- 
pect that the Kaiser presently harbors sin- 
ister designs against the peace or indepen- 
dence of American States. His attention 
and that of his counselors is wholly occupied 
by other and more pressing issues. Nor 
does there appear cause for fear that his 
triumph over the Allies would be swiftly fol- 
lowed by aggressions against the Americas. 
Even if she conquers, Germany will have 
had her fill of war for the time. A season 
of rest and recuperation would have to pre- 
cede any fresh struggle against a powerful 
and unwearied opponent.” 


The immediate cause of this discussion 
is found in recent statements by Dr. 
Bernhard Dernburg, formerly German Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, and Count von Bern- 
storff, German Ambassador at Washington. 
In the course of .a speech in Newark, and 
in a subsequent interview, Dr. Dernburg 
said that, no matter what was the outcome 
of the present European struggle, Germany 








Marking that ‘‘any official German utterance 

which implies recognition of the Monroe Doctrine must be 
‘Tegarded as having an important bearing on the relations 
“between the two countries,” also reminds us that ‘‘the unofficial 
‘Voice of Germany, particularly that of its professors, has been 
: Stedfastly hostile to the Doctrine.” The neutrality of Belgium, 
‘Says the New York World, was ‘‘a European Monroe Doctrine 
supheld by the chief Powers, including Germany.” But to The 


would respect the Monroe Doctrine, and that 
assurances to this effect had been com- 
municated to Secretary Bryan by the German Ambassador. 
Inquiry at the State Department resulted in the information 
that, on September. 3, Count von Bernstorff, in a note to the 
Department, ‘‘stated that he was instructed by his Govern- 
ment to deny most emphatically the rumors to the effect that 
Germany intends, in case she comes out victorious in the pres- 
ent war, to seek expansion in South America.” 
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The Monroe Doctrine, it will be recalled, 
served notice on the Powers of Europe that 
‘‘we should consider any attempt to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this hem- 
isphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety,’”’ and that we should consider ‘‘any 
attempt to oppress Governments on this side 
of the water whose independence we had ac- 
knowledged as a manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition to the United States.”’ 
After an interview with Ambassador von 
Bernstorff a Washington correspondent 
quotes him as confirming Dr. Dernburg’s 
interpretation of his note, and as saying fur- 
ther that ‘‘a German invasion of Canada for 
a temporary foothold on the American 
continent would not be a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine.”” When interviewed later 
in New York by arepresentative of the New 
York World, he said: 


“If the Government of the United States 
wants assurances from Germany that in the 
event of victory she will not seek expansion 
or colonization in North America, including 
Canada, and also South America, Germany 
will give the assurances at once. Germany 
has not the slightest intention of violating 
any part or section of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Please make this as emphatic as you 
can and state that I tried to make it em- 
phatie as earnestly and sincerely as I could. 

‘*We have already laid before the Govern- 
ment of the United States an official note 








DR. BERNHARD DERNBURG, 


Germany's leading spokesman in 
this country, formerly Colonial Sec- 
retary. He makes the 
point that Count von Bernstorff’s 
statement recognizes the Monroe 
Doctrine ‘‘in so far as the doctrine 
can be recognized.”’ 


‘According to my understanding of the 
situation, Germany will not only avoid tak. 
ing, or attempting to take, any territory ip 
South America in violation of the Monrog 
Doctrine, but will extend ‘its principles to 
all of Canada, in spite of the fact that 
Canada has placed herself beyond the pale 
of American protection by sending troops 
to aid England against Germany. 

‘In other words, Germany seeks no 
territorial expansion whatever in eithe 
North or South America.” 


Asked whether the von Bernstorff note 
constitutes a formal recognition of the Mon. 
roe Doctrine, Dr. Dernburg replied: 


‘“*Altho the statement made by Count von 
Bernstorff does not recognize in so many 
words the Monroe Doctrine, my interpre 
tation of the matter is that it does recognize 
the doctrine in so far as the doctrine can be 
recognized. I mean that the doctrine is not 
written in such a way that it is possible to 
recognize it formally, and it has not been 
the custom of foreign Governments so to 
recognize it. But the spirit of the Count’s 
statement implies a recognition of the 
doctrine.” 


Some of the most piquant comment on 
these statements centers around the German 
renunciation of Canada. The majority of 
our papers appear to agree with the Brook- 
lyn Eagle that ‘‘the right of Germany to 
attack Canada is as undebatable as the 


important 








stating that Germany would not seek ex- 

pansion in South America. North America was not included 
because it never entered our minds that any one could conceive 
that we had such intentions. But now that the question has 
come to the fore we shall gladly give the assurance in any form 
desired. 

“Let me tell you, too, how this question came up. I did not 
invite it.. It was the result of tke publication of an interview 
in Washington with me of things I did not say. Erroneous 
inferences were drawn for which I am not responsible. 

“Referring to our declaration about South America, a cor- 
respondent put this question to me, ‘How about Canada?’ 

“To that I merely replied that Canada itself had violated the 
Monroe Doctrine by 
making war on Ger- 


right of Canada to attack Germany by 
adding her military resources to those of 
Great Britain.” The New York World remarks tersely that 
‘should German troops ever invade Canada, the application of 
the Monroe Doctrine to the specific case will be defined in 
Washington, not in Berlin.” ‘‘There is nothing in the Monrog 
Doctrine which covers such an emergency as the invasion of 
Canada,” admits the Albany Knickerbocker Press, but it goes 
on to say, “‘for the benefit of Dr. Dernburg and Count von Bern- 
storff,” that ‘‘in case of an invasion of Canada by Germany, 
were such a thing probable, the American people would 
begin discussing something more serious than the Monroe Doe 
trine.” The Monroe 








many, and had thus 
placed herself beyond 
the protective influence 
of that doctrine. 

“T did not say and I 
had no thought of con- 
veying the inference that 
Germany might seek to 
take advantage of this 
violation ultimately to 
possess herself of the 
Dominion in the event 
of victory coming to 
her arms. I make this 
statement at this time in 
order that the American 
people may thoroughly 
understand the atti- 
tude of the German 
Government.” 


Germany’s attitude 
was further explained to 
a representative of the 
New York Sun by Dr. 
Dernburg, who is recog- 
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GUNNERS OF THE EMDEN. 
The swift and daring German cruiser that has done about $4,000,000 of damage 


Doctrine was never 








meant to apply to 
Canada, thinks _ the 
Philadelphia Press, in 
which we read: 


“The maintenance of 
the Monroe Doctrine, 
to which this country 
stands pledged is @ 
pretty heavy contract, 
but we have hitherto 
interpreted it in respect 
to the weaker countries 
to the south of us 
That it involved us in 
any obligation to throw 
a defensive shield over 
Canada and _inciden- 
tally over the whole 
British Empire—for the 
interests of its parts 
as belligerents can not 
be separted—is an ex- 
tension of the Monroe 
Doctrine that this coun 





nized as Germany’s to British shipping in Far Eastern waters since the beginning of the war. One of try will hardly feel 

: y her latest exploits is the sinking of a Russian cruiser and a French destroyer in the ready to accept.....- 
chief spokesman in harbor of Penang, which she entered disguised and flying a Japanese flag. “That Europeal 
America. He said: Powers shall not inter 
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fere with the political affairs of the American continent is the 
gist of the Monroe Doctrine. When a portion of this conti- 
nent does interfere as a belligerent in the affairs, of. Europe it 
is manifest that the Monroe Doctrine can be applied to her case 
with difficulty by a nation desirous of keeping the peace.” 


Until Great Britain’s Navy is completely swept from the sea, 
remarks the Boston Transcript, discussion of the invasion of 
Canada by the Germans is ‘‘decidedly academic.” But 


“Tt is only fair to say, however, that in the event of Germany 
being able to undertake to bring the Dominion within the range 
of its armies and fleet, there is nothing in international law or 
military propriety to prevent it from doing so. 

“Count Bernstorff only stated a military truism when he 
asserted that Canada is open to German attack. He need not 
make its contribution of troops to the British Army a con- 
dition precedent to its exposure to hostilities. Nor is it plain 
why he felt called upon to give any warning to the Canadians 
or any intimation to the United States that the issue of ‘Mon- 
roeism’ could be raised by any development of the European 
War. It would have been more tactful for him to allow events 
to speak for themselves in their own time. He may be sure, that 
should a German army invade Canada for any wider purpose 
than mere ‘military occupation,’ ‘Monroeism’ in its most militant 
aspect would immediately raise its head in this country. If we 
are to have new colonial neighbors we reserve our right and 
will insist on our right to choose them for ourselves.” 


“Canada is not skulking in the shadows of the Monroe 
Doctrine,” declares the Brooklyn Eagle, and the Springfield 
Republican agrees that ‘‘the Monroe Doctrine has no more 
to do with the case than the binomial theorem.’’ But the 
Springfield paper goes on to say: 


“Speaking more broadly out of a much greater knowledge of 
North America than of Europe, it might be helpful to point 
out that no European Power could ever invade Canada without 
causing a tremendous commotion and arousing the keenest 
apprehension in the United States; and that, too, is said without 
the slightest reference to the Monroe Doctrine. Canadians 
and Americans have been living in North America together for 
some three hundred years, and they will be living here side by 
side for at least three hundred years to come. No European 
Power should ever attempt to conquer Canada without care- 
fully weighing the probabilities of having the United States to 
conquer at the same time; and this is offered as a purely academic 
contribution to a subject as remote in its character as one pleases. 

“Yet what far-reaching effects may not be imagined as 
coming possibly from Canada’s participation in the wars of the 
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FIELD OF BOER UNREST IN AFRICA. 

The anti-British revolt of Colonel Maritz was crusht at Kaka- 
mas, the Colonel being wounded and his men driven north into 
German southwest Africa. The first hostile act of the more se- 
rious uprising under Generals Beyers'and De Wet was the rebel 
seizure of Heilbron, in the Orange Free State. Later, General 
Beyers was put to flight at Rustenburg in the Transvaal. 


British Empire. The first step was taken in the Boer War, 
When the Dominion sent a contingent to the battle-fields of 
South Africa. Now Canadians, by throwing their military 
Weight into the wars of continental Europe, are laying the 
foundation of issues which may be dismissed as remote, yet 
which in time, perhaps, will leave their marks upon history.” 
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MORE BOER REVOLT 


O ‘SOONER is the rebellion of Colonel Maritz in north- 
N west Cape Colony crusht and his little army of one 
thousand men driven across the border into German 
southwest Africa than another and apparently more serious 
revolt against British rule breaks out in the Orange River Colony 
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BOER LEADERS ‘ESTRANGED BY WAR. 


On the reader’s left is General Christian De Wet, who in the latest 
Boer rebellion leads the rebel commandoes in the north of the Orange 
Free State. On the right is General Louis Botha, Premier of the 
South-African Union and commander of the loyal forces. Standing 
between them is General De La Ray. 











and western Transvaal, under the leadership of General de Wet 
and General Beyers. This outcropping of rebellion in three 
separate parts of the Union of South Africa, remarks the Newark 
News, should give Premier Botha ‘“‘ample opportunity to test the 
loyalty of his people” and the validity of his assurances that 
disaffection among the Boers of the Union is confined to a small 
minority. Recalling that General Beyers resigned in September 
as Cummandant-General of the Citizen Forces because he 


- regarded his command as a purely defensive organization, and * 


therefore disapproved of the action of the Government in order- 
ing it to invade German southwest Africa, The News remarks: 


“There is nothing in the dispatches to indicate that Beyers 
and De Wet are parties to any such German conspiracy as was 
alleged in the case of Colonel Maritz. If the new revolt means 
merely a refusal to support an aggressive campaign against the 
German territories in Africa, it loses a good deal of its signif- 
icance. The fact that Premier Botha has tried to check the 
rebelliousness of Beyers and De Wet without bloodshed hints at 
the possibility that this is the real purpose of the revolt.” 


‘“‘There is no reason to believe that the new revolt will very 
seriously embarrass the British Government,” thinks the Wash- 
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ington Evening Star, which sees in the quick collapse of the 
Maritz rebellion evidence that the majority of the Boers are 
loyal. The New York World is also inclined to minimize the 
seriousness of the situation for Great Britain. Other papers, 
however, think that the prestige of General De Wet’s leadership 
is likely to make the new revolt a matter of grave concern to 
the British authorities. Thus we read in the Philadelphia Press: 


‘*No more formidable Boer strategist and commander than De 
Wet could be picked to lead a revolt in South Africa. His 
masterly tactics during the later phases of the Boer War in 1900 
and 1901, when he had the greater part of the seasoned British 
South-African Field Force on his heels directed by none other 
than Lord Kitchener himself, are already history. They chased 
him over most of South Africa for months and never did catch 
him. He knows the vast veldt stretching from the Orange River 
and the Basutoland border up beyond Pretoria as he knows the 
palm of his hand, and he is a past master in the art of organizing 
as well as in the tactics of guerrilla warfare.” 


It would be idle to question the influence of the two rebel 
Boer leaders, remarks the New York Sun, which goes on to say: 


‘““Memories of De Wet’s exploits at Sanna’s Post and Red- 
dersburg and of the capture of a British camp by Beyers at 
Nooitgedacht will shake confidence in the ability of the Govern- 
ment of the Union to put down the rebellion quickly. Lord 
Buxton’s assurance that ‘the very great majority of the citizens 
of every province of the Union are thoroughly loyal’ would 
be more convincing if he did not nervously promise immunity 
to those who have been guilty of ‘disobedience under the De- 
fense Act.’ What impends in South Africa is a civil war among 
the Boers and British population, with the Government fearful 
‘that the defection of De Wet and Beyers will draw large numbers 
of Boer veterans into the field in repudiation of a peace that was 
forced upon them at Vereeniging. Reconstruction is in danger. 
England must place implicit confidence in the loyalty and leader- 
ship of Premier Louis Botha, who has assumed command of the 
Citizen Forces, and Gen. Jan Smuts, the Minister of Defense.” 


Twelve years ago General De Wet made peace with the British 
Government, taking part in the peace negotiations in London in 
1902, and writing a book on the Boer War which closed with these 
words: 


‘Loyalty pays best in the end, and loyalty alone is worthy of a 
nation which has shed its blood for freedom.” 
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TAXING US FOR EUROPE’S WAR 


HE EUROPEAN WAR has brought many evils in its 
train, but none of them, as a Brooklyn daily observes, 
“strikes the American people in the pocket-nerye 
as does the war-tax.’’ And we are beginning to pay it.’ Some 
of the taxes went into effect on October 23, the day after the 
President signed the War Revenue Bill, others on November ], 
and the rest follow on December 1. Among the last group aré the 
stamp-taxes, which will affect the average ‘‘man on the street,” 
The bill is expected to raise $90,000,000, and is strictly a tempo- 
rary measure, as all the taxes will expire on December 31, 1915, 
In the Congressional debates, as the Salt Lake Tribune’ (Rep,) 
recalls, the necessity for raising this money was disputed, the 
Republicans claiming that there was no excuse for it, ‘‘or, if the 
money is really needed, that it is because the Tariff Law caused 
the deficit. Consequently they voted against it to. a man.” 
The Democrats, however, ‘“‘charge present conditions in the 
country’s finances up to the war in Europe and let it go at 
that.’”” Now that the law is actually on the statute-books, 
Democratic opinion may be represented by the Louisville Times, 
which says: 


“The bill, on the whole, will be accepted as the best to be 
devised under the circumstances. It is not going to increase 
the cost of anything that the average man can’t do without, 
Nobody wanted it, but nobody will have to contribute materially 
to the revenues it is expected to raise unless he so desires. 

“The country is prepared to accept it philosophically as a 
war-tax, which, quite conceivably, might “have been made 
more burdensome. It may further be predicted that the 
majority of the voters will agree with Mr. Wilson that it would 
have been worse had we been operating under a Republican 
instead of a Democratic tariff, since there is no getting away 
from the common-sense reasoning of his statement to Mr 
Underwood that ‘the import duties collected under the old 
tariff constituted a much larger proportion of the whole revenue 
of the Government than do the duties under the new. A still 
larger proportion of the revenue would have been cut off by the 
war had the old taxes stood, and a larger war tax would have 
been necessary as a consequence. No miscalculation, no lack 
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BELGIAN ARMORED AUTOMOBILE AND TRAIN THAT MADE BRILLIANT SORTIES FROM BELEAGUERED ANTWERP. 
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WOUNDED BELGIANS CONVALESCENT AND RETURNING TO THE FIRING-LINE. 


UNVANQUISHED VICTIMS OF THE WAR. 
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HIT BY NINE BULLETS. 








of foresight, has created the necessity for the taxes, but only a 
great catastrophe, world-wide in its operation and effects.’ ”’ 


Opposition papers either admit that the Administration can not 
beheld accountab for the need at this time to raise emergency 
revenue by special taxation, or repeat the assertion of the 
tariff’s large responsibility for the deficit. The schedules as 
finally adopted of course receive their share of criticism. Accord- 
ing to the New York Press (Prog.) the Democrats ‘‘tried their 
best to bungle the emergency revenue measure into all sorts of 
absurd and preposterous shapes, but somehow did not suc- 
ceed, as usual, in going the limit.’”’ The tax on bankers dis- 
pleases the Brooklyn Times (Rep.), because it “is a tax on 
thrift.” The chief fault the New York Journal of Commerce 
ean find with the law ‘‘is its multifarious and complex character.” 
“Tt might have been made much simpler and briefer, providing 
for the needed revenue at much less cost for mere collection.” 

This war-tax is divided into four schedules: an excise-tax on 
liquors, a tax on tobacco, flat taxes on certain special businesses, 
and a stamp-tax. The tax on beer and other malt liquors, which 
the New York Sun considers the principal 


tural or industrial fairs and exhibitions under religious or char- 
itable associations are exempt; bowling-alleys and billiard-rooms 
are taxed. ‘ 

The list of articles which must be stamped is very jong. All 
bonds, agreements of sale, promissory notes, real-estate deeds, 
entries of goods at custom-houses, insurance ‘policies, voting 
power or proxies, and various certificates required by law are 
taxed. Every telegraph or telephone message costing over 
15 cents costs the company and the sender 1 cent; freight 
and express packages must carry a l-cent stamp; sleeping-cars 
and parlor-cars are taxed 1 cent; passenger tickets by sea to 
foreign ports are taxed. 

Perfumery, cosmetics, and similar. articles, among which the 
new law mentions ‘‘any essence, extract, toilet-water, cosmetic, 
vaseline, petrolatum, hair-oil, pomade, hair-dressing, hair- 
restorative, hair-dye, tooth-wash, dentifrice, tooth-paste, aro- 
matic cachous,” are all taxed at a rate varying with the value 
of the package. Chewing-gum and substitutes for chewing-gum 
are likewise taxed, and certain wines not otherwise taxed by 

this law must pay a stamp-tax. 





feature of the law, levies $1.50 instead of 
the $1 previously imposed by law. Still 
wines and champagnes are taxed. The 
tobacco-taxes which took effect Novem- 
ber 1 tax all dealers doing a business of 
over 50,000 pounds. There is also a 
graduated tax on tobacco-, cigar-, and 
Cigaret-factories running up to $2,496 
& year for concerns turning out over 
20,000,000 pounds of tobacco, 40,000,- 
000 cigars, or 100,000,000 cigarets. 
Certain special businesses are taxed 
as follows: Bankers must pay $1 on 
each $1,000 of capital surplus and un- 
divided profits employed in business. 
Security brokers pay $30; pawnbrokers, 
$50; commercial brokers, $20; custom- 
house brokers, $10; commission mer- 
chants, $20; proprietors of theaters, 
Museums, and concert-halls pay a tax 
varying with the seating capacity; circus 
Proprietors pay a flat tax of $100; 








This ‘‘war-tax” law was the last im- 
portant piece of legislation enacted at 
the long and busy second session of the 
sixty-third Congress which was in ses- 
sion for 326 days, breaking the previous 
record by twenty-five days. Some of 
its other important acts are thus 
noted by the friendly New York World 
(Dem.): 


Aatra 


“The second session passed the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, revising the Banking 
and Currency laws. 

“Repealed the exemption clause of 
the Panama Canal Act, thereby impos- 
ing tolls upon American coastwise ships. 

“Passed the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
supplementing the Sherman ,Antitrust 
Law, making guilt personal. : 

**Passed the bill creating the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

“Provided $35,000,000 for a Govern- 
ment. railroad in Alaska. 

‘*Provided for the American registry 








other public exhibitions or shows for 
profit pay $10; Chautauquas, agricul- 


PEACE HATH HER VICTIMS NO LESS THAN WAR. 
—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


of foreign-built ships. 
“Ratified twenty-six 
treaties.” 


arbitration 
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Some of the ‘‘Business Health Restorer"’ 








AMERICAN BUSINESS COURAGE AT THE STICKING-POINT. 
stickers used on letters by a number of business houses with the view of converting the pessimists. 











THE “MADE IN THE U. S. A.” CAMPAIGN 


HE HOME as well as the foreign market is kept in 

mind by our Government, our bankers, our manu- 

facturers, and our merchants who are planning to sell 
goods ‘‘Made in America” in all the territory temporarily 
forsaken by Germany and the other belligerents. If some of 
our editors have their way, the word ‘‘imported” will lose its 
charm for American shoppers, and only goods ‘‘Made in the 
U. S. A.” will be featured in shop- window and advertising 
column. True it is, as one 


products, which is typical of the argument made by the ‘‘ Made 
in the U.S. A.’”’ campaigners. To quote: 


“Imported goods are scarce and dear, and the patriotic 
movement to increase. the consumption of cotton goods in this 
country should lead the people to appreciate the high quality 
and good value of practically everything that is made in the 
United States. 

‘Paterson has put the silk industry under the spot-light of 
publicity this week and deserves all the credit and help that the 
press can give it. American mills make and have for years 
made the best weaving-silks in the world. The industry 
has been so developed that our 
silk-mills compete in foreign 





points out, that this home 


markets in some lines of manu- 





market is for the moment 
better protected against foreign 
competition by war than by 
any tariff. Many things, of 
course, we must now make 
here, or go without. But we 
are urged to extend our efforts 
and plans beyond the present 
emergency, and manufacturer, 
merchant, and consumer are 
told to unite to create a per- 
manently broader home market 
for American-made goods. So 
we see the arrangements in 
New York and Chicago for 
great ‘‘Made in U. S. A.” 
exhibitions... The Rotary Clubs 
have adopted ‘‘ Made in Ameri- 
ca”’ as their slogan; ‘“‘ the sooner 
we all get on this footing of 
domestic trading the better it 
will be for general prosperity,” 
says one prominent member 
quoted in the. Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. Members of 
the Housewives’ League are 
stamping ‘‘American Goods 
for American Women” on their 
correspondence. The “Buy-a- 
bale of Cotton”’ idea has been 
extended to almost every 
species of goods produced here. 











ONE WAY OF STIRRING UP INTEREST IN SOUTH-AMERICAN TRADE. 


Twelve large manufacturing concerns on this railroad’s lines have 
been thus led to make a start in pushing their goods in South America. 


facture. If the public will de 
mand and pay for better dress 
silks than have ever before 
been woven, they will be forth- 
coming. Fancy prices are paid 
for imported silks that ou 
mills can duplicate and surpass 
at less cost if women will get 
over the ‘imported’ craze. The 
finest silk hosiery sold in the 
best shops in Paris and Lon 
don is made in America. The 
only satisfactory silk linings 
for men’s overcoats and clothes 
are made in America. 

“Men may not be more 
patriotic than women, but they 
are less prejudiced. Men buy 
domestic products because they 
are better and cheaper. Me 
chanics prefer American-made 
tools, because they are better 
made, better balanced, and 
handier than those of England 
and Germany. Men buy 
American shoes because they 
possess style and quality not 
equaled abroad. Woolen and 
worsted goods for men’s weat 
have been perfected in dura 
bility, finish, and fast coloring 
to a point at which they sur 
pass imported lines, and tailors 
and clothing-merchants have 
practically ceased talking about 
imported fabrics, most of whieh 
were made in this country 
anyway. 
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A Louisiana company is pre- 

paring to revive two industries at once by selling Louisiana 
sugar packed in cotton bags direct to the consumer. Indi- 
vidual trades and trade centers are showing much activity. 
Paterson, N. J., for instance, gave an exhibition recently, call- 
ing attention to the fact that it is the world’s greatest silk- 
manufacturing city. The New York Commercial takes this act 
as a text for an eloquent plea for the use of American-made 


“If women could be made #0 
realize that the country which 
has produced the best yachts, the best machines, the best 
agricultural implements, the best pianos, and the best vehicles if 
existence, can show equal superiority in making almost every- 
thing else, they would be as proud of home products as are the 
patriotic women of France. An American woman would not 
put a pair of foreign-made rubbers on her feet. She has learned 
that American rubbers are incomparably superior to all others 
in style and quality. The same is true of many other things, 
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but she shuts her eyes to the fact. . . . All that our manufac- 
turers ask is an equal chance. If our women gave it, our do- 
mestic trade would be still more flourishing. . . . Any woman 
would see the point if foreign cook-stoves, bath-tubs, house- 
furnishing goods; and builders’ hardware were placed side by 
side with American products. Why not dress-goods and other 
things as well?” : 


“Why not?” rejoin some of those to whom such pleas are ad- 
drest. ‘‘Simply because we can get better value for our money 
by purchasing foreign-made goods.”” And’ the thoughts in-the 
minds of these possibly mistaken people are reflected in a few 
editorial paragraphs in the New York Telegraph, which has 
collected some instances of. the sort. Such utterances are at 
least useful in showing our manufacturers that it is high time 
for them to remove any doubts in the minds of the consuming 
public about the reliability of their wares, and the present 
campaign will undoubtedly do much in this direction. The 
Telegraph writer avers that the very existence of the ‘“‘Made in 
the U. S. A.” movement ‘‘is a damaging criticism of American- 
made goods.” For, 


“Tf this country’s manufactured products compared equally, 
or even favorably, with those of Europe, there would be no need 
to coax her citizens to buy them. ...... 

“Take silk hose, for instance. Those made in America are 
worn most generally, because of the prohibitive price of the 
superior hose manufactured in Europe. At the slightest provo- 
cation the American stocking will drop a stitch. This loose 
stitch will run, collecting others in its flight, 


And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, . . . 
Leave not a rack behind. 


“The European stocking is an economy because of its 
durability. 

“Then there is the American glove, which invariably splits at 
the thumb or middle finger when drawn on in any but the most 
painstaking manner. It costs two and three times as much as 
the European glove, which Americans are always making a point 
of buying in ‘large quantities when they are traveling abroad. 

“French and Swiss underwear is not only beautifully em- 
broidered, but well cut. American lingerie of the same price 
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NOTHING IN IT. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


is machine-made, poorly fashioned, and often possesses many 
unfinished details. 

“These examples of inferiority are taken from the ordinary 
hecessities of existence to show that, in producing the articles 
which have the largest markets, the American manufacturer has 
proved himself unworthy of the high protection so long afforded 
him by the tariff on imports. His shortcomings are even more 
flagrant in goods requiring greater skill and artistry.” 
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LAYING SNARES FOR FOREIGN DOLLARS 


HILE IT IS TRUE that war’s demands have stimu- 
‘ lated a large export business, yet we are warned by 
acknowledged authorities on trade matters that the 


European struggle ‘‘has not brought us a lottery prize,” but has 
imposed upon our business men ‘‘a hard job,” in which “‘it is 

















THE FANTOM SHIP. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


up to us to make good.’”’ South America, for instance, deprived 
of intercourse with Germany, looks to us, and lucrative oppor- 
tunities are reported for American exporters in China, Japan, 
and India. But we are not ready, it seems, to step right in and 
sell these people everything they want and all we have to sell. 
It is a banking and transportation problem as well as a manu- 
facturer’s’ opportunity. We must provide credits, rearrange 
the exehange system, and furnish ships. At least such is the 
deliberate opinion ef men who have devoted their lives to the 
development of great businesses and who can speak of financial 
and commercial problems with the authority of expert knowledge. 
Our Government and our great banks are sending out trade 
missionaries throughout that part of the world which remains at 
peace, as the editor of the Portland Oregonian notes. Business 
men have been meeting in conventions and at dinners in New 
York, ‘Chicago, and other cities and giving serious consideration 
to speakers who tell them how to extend trade abroad, bring 
large profits to themselves, and make their country the leader 
in the -world’s commeree. While robody suggests a complete 
Germanization of our trade methods, the zeal, the industry, 
the scientific’ study sof markets and salesmanship, and the 
insistence on quality of output that characterized the German 
commercial crusade, are repeatedly and earnestly advocated. 
Ata New York Méfrchants’ Association dinner, Mr. Charles M. 
Pepper, a former trade adviser of the State Department, offered 
this condensed counsel: 


“To reach the foreign consumer, it is necessary to know.com- 
mercial geography—the commercial geography of the Orient, 
of South America, and of the Russian Empire. It is desirable 
to digest and apply the valuable information always to be ob- 
tained through the many sources which the Government possesses. 
It is also desirable to approximate credits. It is imperative to 
study the foreign consumer in his own environment and to sell 
him what he wants. In order to sell him what he wants, it is 
essential to show him the goods. To show him. the goods, it is 
important to provide selling organizations, to put the handling 
of American goods in the hands of Americans, and, above all, to 
establish permanent exhibits in the leading commercial centers. 
All this requires cooperation, and cooperation of American 
manufacturers and exporters among themselves is the surest way 
to reach the consumers in the foreign fields.” 


On a similar occasion in New York, Mr. Alba B. Johnson, 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive Company, told an audi- 
ence of large exporters. that. ‘‘ Americans do not like to invest 
money abroad,’’ but that ‘‘they must do it if they want to get 
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foreign trade.” In a Chicago speech, widely and favorably 
noticed in the press, Mr. Willard D. Straight, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., one of the foremost foreign-trade experts in this country, 
laid much stress on this point. We are the only nation whose 
finances are not affected by the war, he reminds us, and after 
it is over we may become a creditor instead of a debtor nation. 
At all events, says Mr. Straight, Russia, Chile, Brazil, and the 
Argentine ‘‘will need money for their development, and should 
offer attractive fields for American investment, and promise 
large returns for American industry if loans are granted on con- 
dition that the proceeds be expended in the purchase of American 
goods.” Then there is our lack of a merchant marine, which, 
in the present emergency, ‘‘ would have done so much to maintain 
uninterrupted shipping facilities with Europe and have enabled 
us to carry on our trade with neutral countries.” In this 
connection it may be cheering to find Government reports 
disclosing, according to the New York Evening Sun, that owing 
to the transfer of foreign-built ships to American registry, our 
merchant marine is the greater by seventy-four vessels, repre- 
senting 266,373 gross tons, acquired in the last twelve weeks. 

Russia and the Scandinavian countries are reported to be 
calling for our manufactured goods. The great demand for 
cotton in Japan, England, Germany, and Austria may save the 
South, since Britain promises to let cotton cargoes go through 
to her enemies. Representatives of India and Japan call 
attention to trade opportunities for American manufacturers 
in those countries. The head of one of our great New York 
export houses declares that our best opportunities are now in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, and, after them, the 
Far East, the Philippines, and the Dutch East Indies. South 
America, however, is the chief market discust by our writers 
and speakers on foreign-trade opportunities. ‘‘South America 
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as Our War Prize” was rather fully discust in one of our recent 
issues. There was noted in that issue the appointment by 
Secretary Redfield of a Latin-American Trade Committee, 
This committee of leading business men and financiers headed 
by President James A. Farrell, of the United States Steel Cor. 
poration, has recently reported. It sums up Latin-American 
trade needs as follows: 


‘*First—The establishment of a dollar exchange, through the 
ultimate creation of a discount market, and pending the establish- 
ment of a discount market by the extension of adequate ac- 
commodation by banking institutions, and the establishment of 
reciprocal balances in the United States and in Latin America 
for financing Latin-American trade. 

“‘Secondly—Perfection of our selling machinery by furnishing 
additional support to commission houses familiar with Latin- 
American business, by forming associations of merchants and 
manufacturers to be jointly represented in Latin America and 
by obtaining information as to the possibilities of developing 
retail stores in large Latin-American cities.” 


These conclusions are very generally approved by authorities 
like John Barrett, and by important newspapers like the Atlanta 
Journal, Washington Post, Philadelphia Record, and New 
York Sun, Times, and Journal of Commerce. The National 
City Bank of New York is the first bank to take advantage of 
the provision in the Federal Reserve Act, making it possible for 
national banks having over a million dollars capital to establish 
foreign branches. The operation of the branches being planned 
for Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro will, believes Mr. W. §. 
Kies, manager of the National City Bank’s foreign-trade de 
partment, ‘‘in time make New York the money market for 
South America, at least to the extent that American bills shall 
be paid in dollars on New York and not in pounds sterling drawn 
on. London.” 





THE WAR 


Wuat England needs is one of those Culebra slides in the Kiel Canal.— 
Boston Transcript. ; 

SPEAKING of high churchmen, an English parson has just entered the 
aviation corps.—Columbia Siate. 

One can still order Spanish omelet in a restaurant without starting an 
international riot.— Washington Post. 

MODERN agents of warfare have evidently not rendered obsolete the 
practise of drawing a long bow.—Columbia Siate. 

BELGIUM would feel better about it if she didn’t face the possibility of 
being recaptured by the Allies.—Houston Chronicle. 


Bro. BRYAN: 
Bro. WILSON: 


Pax vobiscum. 
Tax vobiscum. —St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


ANTWERP, according to report, is expected to pay the salary and expenses 
of its German garrison—without being allowed the employer’s customary 
privilege of discharging or cutting the wages of employees whose services 
are unsatisfactory.—New Or- 


IN BRIEF 


How London must envy the Eskimos those six-months days!—Columbia 
Siate. 

Ir England had a land-going navy or Germany a sea: going army, things 
might be different.—Chicago News. 

AND to think that the Kaiser once hung about ten feet of German 
decorations on Doc Eliot!—Columbia State. 


SOMEBODY seems to have spread a rumor around in Ireland that Emperor 
William is an Orangeman.—Boston Transcript. 


BRITISH-GERMAN Friendship Society in London has dissolved; just 
when it is needed most.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


THE change in the registry law has given the United States seventy- 
four more ships. It is impossible at present to estimate the number of 
international complications.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


WITH so many discarded LL.D.’s, D.D.’s, and Sc.D.’s lying about in 
Europe, it seems a pity that Americans should still have to work four 
long years for a mere A.B.— 





leans Times-Picayune. 


FRANCE is ordering big guns 
from Bethlehem, not Bethle- 
hem of Judea, where the peace t 
movement started, but Beth- | 
lehem, Pennsylvania.— Brook- 7 
lyn Eagle. 

THERE are 23,551 single 
women in the United States 
paying income tax—and all 
the foreign noblemen tied 
up in Europe!—Waill Street 
Journal. 


RESEARCH . 


CRIORENS DIA 





on 





THE action of. the French 
authorities in commandeering 
all the taxicabs for army ser- 
vice was a master-stroke, every- 
body being familiar with 









New York Evening Post. 


THE German sleight-of-hand 
performers that pulled the 
Belgian hare out of the hat 
found it was a bulldog.—New 
York Sun. 

THE suspicion deepens that 
Von Bernstorff was sent 
Washington as the result of @ 
deep-laid British plot.— Boston 
Transcript. 


CHAUTAUQUAS are exempted 
from payment of the peac 
war-tax. There is nothing like 
having a friend at court.—St 
Louis Globe Democrat. 


IRISHMEN are willing to com 
cede that with one exception 








their unequaled propensities 
for making fearful charges.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


AS A FRIEND OF SCIENCE. 


Belgium is the most unhappy 
country that they have evé 


—Bradley in the Chicago News. seen.—Boston Transcript. 





_ American Sympathy ‘in the War.—We have obtained from hundreds of leading editors throughout the United States expressions 
their attitude toward the nations at war in Europe, and, at the same time, their reports of the sympathy of their communities, } 
be summarized in an article in our nezt issue, presented withoul prejudice for the information of our readers. 
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GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN SYMPATHY 


HE DISAPPOINTMENT felt in Germany over reports 

from America telling of sympathy here for the Allies 

has been briefly told in cable dispatches. Now we have 

the German papers containing the letters from correspondents 

here breaking the news to the people of the Fatherland. The 

most foreeful of these, perhaps, appear in the semiofficial K6él- 
nische Zeitung, and are written 


a related people—American morality could not brook that. 
And then Americans, with left-handed meaning, speak of the 
Kaiser as ‘the War Lord.’ And for the honest Yankee there is 
no more ghastly title than this. For it sounds better to play the 
peace waltz! On all the editorial organs they play now only one 
melody: Germany is the world’s champion peace-buster (Aller- 
weltsstérenfried), and when peace is broken the freedom 

of the people is beaten into 





by a correspondent in Wash- 
ington, evidently a keen diplo- 
mat or skilled journalist, whose 
style is strikingly dramatic, 
almost un-German in its brief 
sentences, falling with the 
emphasis of the hammerlike 
strokes of a Dumas or a Jules 
Verne. Yet so at home in 
the language is the author 
that, with no ostentation, he 
ventures constructions that no 
one not a German would dare. 
His first letter deals with 
events leading up to the war. 
Then comes the actual clash 
of arms, and ‘‘the storm breaks 
in the forest of newspapers.” 
He goes on: f 
“These were glorious days! 
... A holy wrath breaks over 
us, the furor teutonicus. All 
Germany flames up like a 
powder-mine. . . . Whois not 
for us isagainst us. And they 
were all, all against us, Ameri- 
ea the most furious. Search 
history as you will, you will 
not find a page that records 
the like of what appears in 
these days in the American 
press. They write with Indian 
arrowheads and for ink use 





GERMAN TROPHIES IN PARIS. 


Six German standards, taken during August, after being sent 
to President Poincaré at Bordeaux, were brought to Paris on the 
occasion of the President’s visit to the Army and carried in triumph 

- to the Invalides, where they were added to those already captured. 


fragments.” 


An editorial in the New 
York World beginning ‘‘Ger- 
many runs amuck” is quoted 
entire. And this comment is 
added: 


“In the cables—those that 
are really cabled as well as 
those that are written in New 
York; in the contributions 
from the estimable people—in 
these especially; in the so- 
called cartoons and the so- 
called caricatures; in the make- 
up of the reports—everywhere, 
appear hate and fury in so 
unrestrained, so wholly ex- 
ceptional a guise that in pres- 
ence of the fact one stands 
astounded. He can’t grasp or 
apprehend it. 

“<“There are wounds more 
painful than those made by 
an enemy’s bullet; they are the 
wounds of the soul which wick- 
edness inflicts.’ So nobly spoke 
President Wilson over the 
bodies brought from Vera Cruz 
to New York. We have re- 
ealled with a lively—too lively 
—memory, these days, this 
sentence. And we had but 
one wish—rather an honora- 
ble wound from a soldier's 








viper’s venom. Has ever one 

member of the family of nations ventured to employ against 
another such a mode of speech, especially when that other was 
locked in a most sanguinary strife? 

“And America is a neutral State! They won’t understand 
Austria, they misapprehend Germany. The New York Times 
will never once learn the purport of the treaty between Germany 
and Austria in order the better to seize an occasion for hypo- 
critical reproach. The double murder, the high treason, the 
dismemberment of an Empire—these were whisked away with a 
gesture as pure invention. The demands of Austria were not 
meant to be met, since no nation with a spark of self-respect can 
meet them. The participation of Austrian officials in a Servian 
inquisition is a thing unheard of.” 


But in a like case at home, the Benton case in Mexico, says 
the writer, the Americans, ‘‘the lone watchers over pure moral- 
ity,” had permitted something very little different. He then 
proceeds to report our press comment in terms that may be 
summarized thus: 


“And Germany? Germany alone could have preserved peace 
if she would: But she would not, for during forty years she had 
armed for this day. In fact, she had created the occasion; the 
Vienna ultimatum was Berlin’s handiwork! 

“And Russia? Why did she back Servia? Why- did she not 
give Servia good advice? Why! of course she must stand behind 
her brother Slavs! Only Germany might not come to the help of 


bullet than to suffer longer 
this soul-martyrdom inflicted 
by devilish wickedness. A land, a people, a nation, is the prey 
of the American vultures of the press. For these conveyers of 
culture there is no such thing as honor of country, people, or 
nation. Whatever is German is deranged and damned. In 
their eyes it is a shame to be aGerman. We sought to explain, 
to tell the story, why all happened as it did and as it must. To 
no purpose! The brand of Cain was on our brow, and it was 
almost dangerous to life to let oneself be seen withit. It was 
a burden to be a German. : 

“Yet no! It was not a burden. For the English blows were 
struck at a fourth of the whole Amcrican population—the German- 
Americans. And the Giant awoke! His indignation blazed 
out mightily, and he raised his voice in booming outery. From 
the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate, from Lakes to Gulf, the 
people rose. And well that they did, for had it not been for 
the German-Americans, the hate in America of things Ger- 
man must in the end have brought a declaration of war on the 
Fatherland.” 


The latest communication from this source to the Kdélnische 
Zeitung was written on the day after President Wilson warned 
Americans to observe the neutrality which he had publicly 
announced as the Government’s policy in the present state of 
affairs. This declaration is quoted at considerable length, with 
those parts italicized which refer to the manner in which citizens 
are urged to observe the spirit as well as the letter of neutrality, 
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AN EXCELLENT PEOPLE. 


WILLIAM THE WEALTHY—" What a people are mine! They send 
stockings to my soldiers, and then send me all that they have saved 
in the stockings!" —© Ulk (Berlin). 


A DIFFERENCE 


and which speak of partizanship as the most subtle, yet the most 
_ essential, breach of it. The letter then proceeds: 


**Altho the President named no names, it was clear enough to 
any unprejudiced eye to whom this warning was addrest. The 
mad hate of Germans manifest in the greatest American news- 
papers, the remarks of distinguished people and of the ‘man in the 
street,’ speeches in the Senate, communications from the public 
in the daily press—all these expressions of the public under- 
standing appeared clearly to point out whom the President had 
in mind when he issued this most unusual signal of danger. 
And what interpretation did the ‘neutral’ press give? All were 
of one opinion—the President’s very timely warning was directed 
to—the Germans in America!” 


Then an editorial from the New York Times is quoted, in 
which is emphasized by italics a sentence to the effect that 
“it is the German-American press and German-Americans’’ who 
are warned. 

An article in the Hamburger Nachrichten, written from New 
York, is quite different in tone from the foregoing, has none of its 
bitterness and irony, and speaks in the heartiest terms both of the 
President’s exhortation and of the punctilious care in political 
circles to observe neutrality. It notes that part of the press 
is unfriendly, and names The Sun. On the other hand it speaks 
of the tendency elsewhere to judge favorably the German cause, 
singling out The Army and Navy Journal, referring to an article 
which emphasized the Kaiser’s peaceful proclivities. And it 
calls attention particularly to the painful impression made upon 
public opinion by the participation of Japan in the war, and to 
Secretary Bryan's expression of satisfaction with Japan’s 
promise to maintain the integrity of China. Still another issue 
of this same paper quotes an editorial in The World to which 
the caption ‘A Friendly Suggestion” was prefixt, which warned 
the British Government that its treatment of contraband might 
cause unfriendly feelings in the United States. And a cable 
to The Times is also cited which suggests to England that it 
would be wise to alter its practise of halting and searching ships 
within the three-mile zone*to capture prospective German 
soldiers.—Translations made for Tor Literary Diarst. 
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“ON TO LONDON!” 


Or, the Suicide of the German Empire. 
—London Opinion. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


GERMAN SPIES IN ENGLAND 


ye | \HE BRITISH DEFENSE against German attempts 

to perfect an information system in England is revealed 

in a press statement from the British Home Office. We 
learn of a crusade against the ‘‘German Secret Service” that has 
been constant for six years past and reached a climax with the 
outbreak of the war. Naturally the British press rejoice and 
are relieved. Some editorial observers even indulge in a certain 
humorous enjoyment.of the situation, as, for instance, the Man- 
chester Guardian, which remarks that “‘if it be not unseemly 
for a nation to chuckle during one of the greatest crises of its 
life, a vast chuckle will certainly go up from the British nation 
to-day when it reads the Press Bureau’s report on the Govern- 
ment’s way of dealing with German spies in England.” At 
the same time, it must not be overlooked that the Home Office 
informs the public of its activity in this matter in order, as we 
read in the report, to allay ‘“‘anxiety naturally felt by the public” 
and because secrecy can no longer be maintained ‘‘owing to the 
evidence which it is necessary to produce in cases against spies 
that are now pending.’’ Five or six years ago, we are told, it 
was ascertained that the Germans were making great efforts to 
establish a system of espionage in England. As a counter- 
stroke the Admiralty and War Office organized the Special 
Intelligence Department which acts ‘“‘in the closest cooperation 
with the Home Office and Metropolitan Police and the principal 
provincial police forces.’”” Furthermore, the report states that 
by the passing of the Official Secrets Act in 1911 the law on 
espionage was ‘‘ put on a clear basis and extended so as to embrace 
every possible mode of obtaining and conveying to the enemy 
information which might be useful in war.’’ As the result of the 
Department’s industry, the report claims that— 


“In spite of enormous efforts and lavish expenditure of money 
by the enemy, little valuable information passed into their 
hands. The agents, of whose identity knowledge was obtained 
by the Special Intelligence Department, were watched and 
shadowed without in general taking any hostile action or allowing 
them to know that their movements were watched. . . . Accord- 
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ingly, on August 4, before the declaration of war, instructions 
were given by the Home Secretary for the arrest of twenty 
known spies, and all were arrested. This figure does not cover 
a large number (upward of two hundred) who were noted as 
under suspicion or to be kept under special observation. The 
great majority of these were interned at or soon after the decla- 
ration of war.” 


How completely the spy system had been supprest in the 
early days of the war, the report also tells us, is shown by “‘the 
fact disclosed in a German army order—that on the 21st of 
August the German military commanders were still ignorant 
of the dispatch and movements of the British Expeditionary 
Force, altho these had been known for many days to a large 
number of people in this country.’’ But, the report urges in 
caution, despite the success the Special Intelligence Department 
has had, ‘‘it is still necessary to take the most rigorous measures 
to prevent the establishment of any fresh organization.’’ The 
report speaks of effectiveness of the cable censorship and the 
postal censorship; and then mentions the blunter weapons 
against espionage forged in the Aliens Restriction Act and the 
Defense of the Realm Act. These statutes were enacted on 
August 5 and 8, respectively. The Aliens Restriction Act gives 
the police ‘‘stringent powers to deal with aliens, and especially 
enemy aliens, who under this Act can be stopt from entering 
or leaving the United Kingdom, and are prohibited while resid- 
ing in this country from having in their possession any wireless 
or signaling apparatus of any kind, or any ecarrier- or homing- 
pigeons.” Of the Defense of the Realm Act the report says that 
“espionage has been made by statute a military offense triable 
by court martial. If tried under the Defense of the Realm Act 
the maximum punishment is penal servitude for life, but if 
dealt with outside that act as a war crime the punishment of 
death can be inflicted.’’ Finally, merely as a precaution against 
“eonspiracies to commit outrage,’’ we read that “‘about 9,000 
Germans and Austrians of military age have been arrested and 

















THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 


Scene 1. 


ConsTABLE—"‘ Now, then, how 
dare you have a candle outside 
your shop? Do you want to show 
the Kaiser where London is?’’ 


Scene 2. 
London sky at night. 


—Daily Mail (London). 


are held as prisoners of war in detention camps, and among them 
are included those who are regarded by the police as likely in any 
possible event to take part in any outbreak of disorder or in- 
cendiarism.”’ For a native opinion of the report we recur to the 
above-quoted Manchester Guardian, which says— 


“There is, naturally, a touch of glee about the official report 
of this triumph of good gamekeeping. To have succeeded in 
keeping the poachers out at night for three years, letting them 

nothing, and then clapping them under lock and key, is 
enough to justify a certain measure of honest professional pride.” 
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WHY GERMANY EXPECTS VICTORY 


ETWEEN THE LINES of the German afd Austrian 
B press one can see an expectation of victory not based on 
the operations in France or Poland. Insurrections of 
peoples held in subjection by Britain, Russia, and France, the 
hostility of neutral nations angered by British interference with 
commerce, and dissensions among the Allies themselves are 
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FOR TREASON. 
The degradation of Private Gruault. His description of the 
Eiffel Tower military wireless station, made for the Germans, fell , 
into French hands while on its way through the mails. 











expected to appear soon and aid the Austro-German cause. 
No subject, except the progress of affairs on the fighting lines, is 
more frequently discust than this, or with greater unison of ex- 
pression, either in the news columns, the editorial pages, or even in 
the literary or magazine supplements of the German-Austrian 
press. History is searched and probabilities worked out, showing 
how dangerous is the situation for all of the Powers in the 
Entente, while the other combatants on that side, Servia and 
Japan, are not without their own distractions. The expectation 
of Germany and Austria seems to be either that forces now in the 
European field will have to be withdrawn to protect and hold 
colonial possessions, or that these possessions will at least cease 
perforce to furnish troops for the contest in Europe. India, 
Egypt, South Africa, Persia, and Morocco are expected to burst 
into a flame of revolt that may decide the war. Then we are 
assured that nearer home England is raising up trouble for her- 
self. Her complaints against Scandinavian countries are anger- 
ing them, as are her attacks upon their commerce with Germany, 
as an abiding breach of neutrality. Her irritation about the 
pro-German attitude of the Scandinavian press is similarly 
leading to feeling that may bring untoward results. Holland 
also, and Italy (to the latter the Kélnische Zeitung devotes much 
space), are becoming still more aroused by the arrest of their 
shipping, the search processes initiated, and the removal of 
German and Austrian passengers. The Hamburger Nachrichten, 
Pester-Lloyd, Frankfurter Zeitung, Berliner Tageblatt, and the | 
Preussische Zeitung allot much space to this phase of England’s 
international relations. When to all these external troubles 
and to her full occupation at the seat of war there are added at 
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home the difficulties of providing a sufficient food supply, the 
embarrassment of unemployment, and the dangers and loss to 
her commerce by the German cruisers now loose, the case of 
England appears to the German press to be quite desperate and 
liable to cause her withdrawal from the contest before many 
more days elapse. 

So far as France is concerned, her external difficulties are less 
only as her colonial dominion is smaller and less diversified; and 
at home, we are told, such embarrassments exist as a dangerous 
royalist agitation, which has even got into the Army; the 
exceedingly great need caused by unemployment and a strait- 
ening of resources, which so affects the population at large that 
many are actually starving. The situation is so bad that; 
according to the Berliner Tageblatt, a great deal of looting of 
their own wounded and dead is done by the French themselves 
on the battle-fields. 

On the Russian boundaries all is not harmony. If Mohamme- 
dans are arousing themselves against England and France, their 
objective includes also Russia. She holds sway over twenty 
millions who profess this faith, so that Persia and Afghanistan 
are no less resolved to enter the lists against her than against 
the other two Powers. The 
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A-ROD IN. PICKLE FOR TURKEY 


T ssitate ABRUPT ENTRY into the war may pre 
cipitate that punishment foreseen by a writer in the 
Paris Figaro asa result of her recent abrogation of treaty 
rights with regard to her foreign residents. The treaties with the 
Powers, by which foreigners were not liable to occupation taxes 
and by which offenses of aliens lay outside Turkish jurisdiction, 
are abrogated, foreign post-offices are supprest, and the customs 
duties increased. When the announcement of this intention 
was made some of our American journals noted it with repressed 
irritation, as has been shown in these pages. But there is no 
such modified feeling in the tone of French comment, which 
may be said not unfairly to represent the point of view of the 
Allies. In the absence of an Oriental statement of the case we 
are confined to opinion on one side. Turkey hurls defiance 
at all Europe, says the Figaro writer, and he calls attention to 
the fact that even the Germans, the ‘‘patrons” of Emir Pashg 
and his clique, have sent a protest to the Porte “for form's 
sake.” Europe has other cases just now, he adds, which prevent 
her from taking up Turkey’s gauntlet. One thing is certain 
however, which is that ‘“‘the 





Frankfurter Zeitung recalls in this 
connection the fanaticism and 
oppression of Russian orthodoxy. 
The net result is, so reports the 
Constantinople correspondents of 
the Pester-Lloyd and the Berliner 
Tageblatt, an outhreak of hos- 
tilities on the Russian-Persian 
boundary. Nearer home Finns 
and Polish revolutionaries are 
pictured as giving trouble, the 
former being engaged in actively 
opposing conscription. 

On the other side of the field 
of conflict Servia is finding her 
path anything but smooth, since 
New Servia (the provinces gained 
by her in the Balkan conflict) is 
already in insurrection. And in 
the extreme East, according to the Frankfurter Zeitung’s ‘‘un- 
official” advices, the Japanese Government has to contend with 
a serious popular movement against participation.in the war. 
House-to-house search has brought to light posters setting 
forth that Japan were better employed in concern with Man- 
churia and Mongolia than in pulling Great Britain’s chestnuts 
out of the fire. 

The Kélnische Zeitung and the Pester-Lloyd discern also the 
seeds of dispute among the Allies. Neither trusts the other— 
else why the agreement about making peace jointly? Pin- 
pricks contribute little to cordiality and good feeling. Such a 
one is the reported bad treatment of English journalists, whom 
the French staff kept jaunting from post to post ineffectively. 
And how little England trusts Japan is shown by her taking part 
in the Kiaochow offensive. ‘Surely a whole nation like Japan 
ought to be enough to take care of a little place like that and a 
few Germans.” 

The Vorwdris quotes the Paris correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian to the effect that France cannot sustain a war 
of two or three years’ duration. The Gotenburger Handelsmann 
predicts complete victéry over France in two months, says the 
Pester-Lloyd. ‘As soon as Verdun is taken, the development of 
events will be rapid.” ‘‘The spirit of the German Army is totally 
unaltered, while the French wait only the opportunity to sub- 
mit.” Thus conditions throughout the world are declared to 
point infallibly to German and Austrian success.—Translations 
made for Tue Literary Digest. 








THE NEW DEATH. 


Young Turks will lose nothing 
of what is coming to them be 
eause they have had to wait for 
it.” The writer rates this party 
lower than Abdul Hamid, whom 
they overthrew by their revolu- 
tion, because Abdul was at least 
frank in his hatred of Christians. 
Disguised with a thin veneer of 
civilization, he adds, the Young 
Turks fooled all Europe for a 
time. But some people soon 
awoke to the fact that in acquir- 
ing a seeming polish from Eure 
peans they were only adding ‘‘one 
more lie to their original vices.” 
In abrogating the capitulations, 
the writer declares, Turkey, asa 
_ European Power, has signed het 
death-warrant. The warrant will be executed, we are told, 
while as an Asiatic Power the Arabians will see to her fate 
That Turkey has mistaken the ‘‘ patience” of the Triple Entente 
for ‘impotence’ is the observation of the Paris Journal de 
Débats, which says that because of the war the Turkish Govern 
ment has been permitted to commit various offenses without 
protest. But this failure to protest, we are reminded, is only 
provisional, and we read: 


—Amsterdammer. 




















‘“‘Turkey has piled up provocations without having had to 
repent thus far. German generals have taken entire charge of 
the Ottoman Army, organized the mobilization, and reconstructed 
and armed the forts of the Dardanelles. Officers, engineers, 
laborers, and soldiers have come into Constantinople by the 
train-load. The Goeben and the Breslau took refuge in the Sea of 
Marmora, put up for repairs, and are now cruising in the Black 
Sea. ... But that is not all. Impunity makes for courage. 
Since September 27 the Dardanelles have been closed to com 
mcreial navigation. All foreign ships that happen to be in the 
Black Sea or on the lower Danube have been blockaded. This 
occurs just at the busiest season for international navigation it 
these waters. The complete closure of the Dardanelles is 4 
direct provocation to Russia and to England, while at the 
same time it is a menace to Roumania.”’ 


While the Bordeaux edition of this journal holds that, i 
Roumania does not want to become ‘‘the victim of a ruinous 
blockade,” she should hasten the end of the war by attacking 
Austria-Hungary, the Paris edition believes that the neutrals it 
Roumania will draw support from the patient policy of the Triple 
Entente.—Translations made for Tue Literary Diczst. 
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A HUNDRED VALUABLE BY-PRODUCTS 


OUR CHIMNEYS ‘‘ BELCH GREAT VATS OF GORGEOUS COLORS INTO THE AIR,’’ WHILE WE BUY DYES AND OTHER COAL BY-PRODUCTS FROM ABROAD. 





























IN SMOKE. 














OUR COMMERCIAL DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


and prosperous beyond belief—but not entirely, or even 

chiefly, by throwing into our hands the trade of South 
America or of any foreign land. It is from our own people 
that the riches are to flow. Nor is this at all like the economic 
condition of the island whose inhabitants made their living ‘“‘ by 
taking in each other’s washing.’”’ The mechanism is explained 
to us by George H. Cushing, who writes on ‘‘Prosperity for 
America”’ in The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, Novem- 
ber). What is to happen, according to Mr. Cushing, is that we 
shall henceforth produce for ourselves many things which we 
now buy from Europe. It is our own trade that we are to capture 
from England and Germany. Commercial America, says Mr. 
Cushing, was given, its biggest shock in fifty years when it 
suddenly realized, as a result of this war, how completely it has 
been dependent upon other countries for many of its necessities. 
It had supposed that the shoe was on the other foot. Surprize 
became chagrin when we learned that we might have been 
producing those things ourselves, if we had only thought of it. 
He goes on: 


[= EUROPEAN WAR is to make our country rich 


‘*Wounded in its pride, this country has at last awakened to 
its opportunity. The story of this awakening one day will 
make one of the biggest chapters in America’s industry. I can 
now tell only of the birth of a few ideas. I can not clothe 
them in the detail of machinery and organization which must 
come soon. 

“It is to go far too minutely into the chemistry of steel- 
making to tell why this is so, but it is true that when the war 
began, the steel business of the United States came very near to 
stopping. One of the elements in Bessemer steel is ferro- 
Manganese. We had obtained this mainly from Europe—or 
Germany, to be exact. With fresh supplies shut off and with 
small stocks on hand, we were in a bad way. Then we got one 
cargo and arranged for others from South America. This 
eased the steel mind and established closer relations with our 
neighbor to the south, but it did not salve the wound to the 
national pride. In fact, we were stung to the quick when we 


learned from the Department of the Interior that these ele- 
ments are available in quantity in this country and have been 
all along. 

“Our steel-makers give the assurance-that, before the war is 
over, they will have developed the deposits which yield those 


elements. This will make for the real independence—and 
hence the greater riches—of this country. This is the beginning 
of our home program. 

“‘Another shock to commercial and self-contained America 
came when it discovered that while the tin can is the emblem 
of cheapness, and while tin is the foundation of some of our 
richest industries, we mine no tin. All of it that we have and 
use comes from ‘the other side.’ The supply was interrupted 
for a time and we were ina panic. I know of one man who went 
away on a vacation and returned to find himself richer by twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ because he had a stock of tin-plate on 
which the price had risen. It was with a sensation akin to 
pain that we learned that we have tin here and should have 
been working in it years ago. To wipe out this national disgrace 
this in a commercial sense—I am told that enterprising 
citizens of Cincinnati have said they intend to produce our tin. 
That will add to our riches. Surely, it will help to complete 
our home-trade program. 

‘These things hurt, but ‘the most unkindest cut of all’ 
came in connection with the thing which, with us, is almost as 
common as dirt. The United States produces about 40 per 
cent. of the total coal output of the world. This giant coal pile 
is a mine of riches. Last spring, I made a partial enumeration of 
the commercial products which are made from a lump of coal. 
When I was interrupted—after two weeks of constant work— 
I had counted 117 separate articles. All of these things we 
have burned—or thrown through the chimney in smoke—to 
get the three elementary things—light, heat, and power. 

‘*For example, all of the anilin dyes are by-products of coal. 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Cleveland belch great vats 
of gorgeous colors into the air daily and then send all the way 
to Germany to buy a supply. 

‘“‘T found also that creosote oil is a by-product of coal. This 
is used to preserve wood and adds from 200 to 500 per cent. to 
its life. We buy between fifty million and sixty million gallons 
of it each year from Germany. This element in the coal we 
either burn to make heat or spill it into the air as smoke. One 
railroad manager told me recently that it will be necessary to 
earbonize 3,500,000 tons of coal to get enough creosote oil to 
preserve the railroad-ties used by his lines, which make up one 
of the big Western railroad systems.” 





So soon as these and dozens of similar facts became known, 
Mr. Cushing tells us, he began to get all sorts of suggestions of 
coal by-products that are going to be produced in the United 
States. One engineer in Chicago, who has invented a coke- 
oven, will reclaim creosote oi] from coal. Another engineer in 


. 
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Milwaukee has worked for years to persuade gas companies to 
put in apparatus that will make dyes. He now expects his plan 
to sueceed. A group of farmers will build a series of coke- 
ovens in eastern Indiana and will—in addition to coke and gas— 
produce the fertilizer which is so readily reclaimed from coal. 











SHOOTING GUNITE INTO PLACE. 


Showing why concrete deposited in this manner is called ‘* gunite.”’ 


. 











Also, a big chemical house in New York has made even more 
sweeping statements as to what it intends to do. 
goes on: 


The writer 


‘*Meanwhile, there is moving to completion, under the im- 
pulse of present necessity, some great programs. These have 
been taking form for years. . . . Around the water-power plants 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains a great cotton-spinning industry 
was prophesied. It was intimated that this movement never 
could realize its possibilities until a big selling organization—one 
that had as much scope as its English competitors—was formed 
to distribute the product of these mills. When that came, it 
would be possible to keep the raw cotton at home and to ship the 
manufactured product to all the world. Because we lacked 
such effective selling for all mills, England was making more 
profit than we were off our raw cotton. England was, in fact, 
buying our raw cotton and was selling to us the finished cotton 
goods. 

**England, to-day, is fighting quite as hard to keep its hold on 
the cotton market as it is to end militarism in Europe. It wants 
to avoid giving the United States any necessity to convert its 
raw cotton into the finished product to satisfy the world’s need. 
But England is being drawn more and more into the vortex in 
Europe. Its manufacturing business is languishing for lack of 
the workers who are turning soldiers. The United States, to 
satisfy a world need of cotton goods and to find a market for its 
raw cotton, is being forced to build more cotton-mills. Those 
mills, because their local selling organizations can not cope with 
the situation, are distributing their product through the big 
New York and Boston: selling agencies. In this way, we are 
solidifying our cotton business and are giving to it the one thing 
that is needed. Incidentally, we are making a home - trade 
program at the same time. 

“This thing is bigger than it seems to be when first studied. 
We respond to what appears to be a simple necessity. That 
seems to end the incident. But it doesn’t. We are becoming 
a world commercial power without an effort. Cotton goods 
go everywhere. Selling organizations which specialize in cotton 
goods must keep in touch with the cotton market everywhere. 
They trade in China and Japan as well as in New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. They do a business in South America as 
well asin Canada. Such expansions of the commerce of a people 
in any line must widen the whole trade field of that nation. 
Since we are rapidly acquiring an international trade in one line, 
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others must follow. Such things can do nothing but speed the 
ultimate tremendous prosperity and riches of this country. 

‘‘We are, right now and in the simple things which made up 
the every-day life of the individual, building big and strong a 
national trade structure that must prevail and grow steadily 
for generations to come. We are building a new foreign-trade 
program. We are filling out our old home-trade program. 

‘“‘We are making a feverish dash to master South America’s 
markets, and we thus are moving to consolidate the western 
hemisphere into a complete commercial unit. That is a tremen- 
dous thing even to think about. At the same time, we are being 
forced to reach out across the Atlantic and the Pacific to supply 
growing and imperative needs in both directions. That is 
opening friendly markets to us against the time when we will 
need them as an outlet for the products of this hemisphere. We 
are playing the game big by doing only the simple thing which 
comes immediately to hand. 

** After seeing these things, I have come to this conclusion 
of the whole matter. From 1897 to 1907, we expanded internally 
as no nation on earth had ever done. From 1914 to 1924, we 
shall grow both at home and abroad so tremendously that the 
world will forget the glory of other periods while marveling at 
what will have been done in‘those ten years.” 





CONCRETE TO BALK MISSISSIPPI FLOODS’ 


S THE RESULT of recent experimentation by Govern- 
A ment engineers in charge of flood-protection work on 
the Mississippi, it is possible that the dikes built to 

keep out flood-water from bottom lands along the river may 
hereafter be paved with an impervious layer of concrete along 
their riverward slopes. It is believed that with such protection 
smaller levees may suffice to do the work, and hence that the 
cost of protection may not be greatly increased. Dikes made of 
earth saturated with water have no great protective value, and 
the expectation is that the concrete covering will keep the earth 
of the levee dry as well as preventing damage by the friction of 
the flood-water and in other ways. Major C. O. Sherrill, of the 
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HOW THE GUNITE CONCRETE IS APPLIED. 
The worker in the previous picture is seen in the background. 











United States Engineer Corps, describes his experiments thus in 
Engineering News (New York, October 8): 


“‘The years 1912 and 1913 were characterized by the greatest 
floods ever known on the Mississippi River, and efforts of the 
United States Government and the local authorities to hold 
these floods between the levees are well known to all. These 
efforts, in effect, were directed against 2,200,000 cubic feet per 
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Illustrations by courtesy of *‘ The Engineering News,’’ New York. 














A “FLOOD-PROOF” LEVEE, PAVED WITH CONCRETE ON ITS RIVERWARD SLOPES. 


Here a slope of one foot in three is protected by four inches of monolithic concrete on an 8-foot crown. 











second of water flowing down the river between levees con- 
structed to grade for 1,750,000 cubic feet per second. As a 
result, all the levees were strained to the utmost and every 
known variety of defect developed and had to be combated. 

“It was found that in certain classes of soil excessive seepage 
and sand boils occurred, even in the then standard levees. 
To determine the effectiveness of various forms of protection, 
the Fourth District, Mississippi River Commission, undertook 
certain experimental work, described below, with a view to 
determining whether a smaller section levee protected with 
gunite (concrete deposited by the cement gun) over its face 
and with interlocking sheet piling extending 8 to 10 feet deep 
at the foot of the levee would not decrease the percolation of 
water through the levee so as to keep it dry for the average 
period of highest flood—namely, thirty to forty days. 

“The writer undertook these experiments with the idea that 
the protection. of levees in this way would add largely to the 
friction of the water flowing through the levee, due to the 
necessity of its passing over the longer path around the bottom 
of the sheet piling and upward toward the surface against 
gravity and frictional resistance of the soil; and that for the 
period during which levees are subjected to the pressure of 
flood-water this increased resistance to percolation would 
probably delay the rise of the seepage planes sufficiently to allow 
the levee to remain dry until the danger was passed. It has 
been thoroughly demonstrated, moreover, that a dry levee of 
any size practicable to build is a safe levee, and that any thor- 
oughly saturated levee, no matter how large its section, is useless 
as a means-of protection. ...... 

“Upon the surface of the protected portions of the levee was 
placed either ordinary concrete 4 inches thick, or gunite 2 inches 
thick. The gunite was placed on a levee of small sections, 
namely, 5-foot crown, with slopes 1 and 2, to give it as severe 
a test as possible in comparison with the ordinary concrete. 
The 4-inch monolithic concrete was placed on a levee having 
8-foot crown and slopes 1 on 3. The largest section levee, 
which is the standard Mississippi River Commission type, was 
left unprotected in order to have a direct comparison between this 
levee’s efficiency and that of the smaller protected sections. 

“Gunite was placed on the levee in several different ways: 
(a) Directly on the levee itself; (b) on the levee with light reen- 
foreement; (c) on gravel spread on the levee with reenforce- 
ment on the top; (d) on gravel with noreenforcement. In each 
case, the top of the sheet piling was incased for one foot down 
with gunite reenforced by light wire mesh. The last method 
named, that is, gravel with no reenforcement, having proved most 
satisfactory, it was adopted for the bulk of the work. The 
gravel was spread 2 inches thick on the levee and was then 
treated with gunite to concrete it in place. This was found to 
give a dense concrete practically impervious to water, as was 
shown by a basin constructed by this office.” 


THE SPREE DISEASE 


HEN an otherwise sober and reputable citizen goes 

off at intervals on prolonged sprees or debauches, 

during which he remains continually intoxicated and 
seems to have lost his moral bearings, some persons believe 
that he is innately depraved and that his vicious nature oceasion- 
ally asserts itself to such a degree that he is unable to control 
it. Medical men, on the other hand, have long recognized that 
such persons are suffering from a very dangerous form of mental 
disease, that they are irresponsible during their lapses from 
normal conduct, and that they need medical treatment and not 
moral maxims. In a paper on ‘‘Periodicity of the Drink Neu- 
roses,’ contributed to The Medical Record (New York, October 
10), Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn., groups some of the 
interesting facts that bear on this mysterious form of periodic 
brain malady. He says: 

‘The drink neurotic who abstains for distinct periods and 
then suddenly breaks out with insane cravings for spirits, which 
after a time die away, only to be followed by another outbreak 
of a similar character, is an example of these unknown cyclic 
degenerations. 

‘At one time it is a delirium, intense, overpowering, and 
irresistible, and then a period of quiet rest, sanity, and complete 
control comes on. At one time it is the rigid moralist, strict 
abstainer, and sound, strong man. At another it is the excessive 
drinker, immoral, dishonest, without character, and reckless 
of his acts and conduct. 

“To the unreasoning public and the foolish theorist this is 
simply vice—an outbreak of the animal instincts and the beast 
part of the man. The most delusive and stupid theories have 
become a great literature in explanations of these two widely 
differing conditions. The statement that it is simply a gathering 
and breaking of morbid energies and activities of the brain and | 
nervous functions, governed by distinct physical laws, is not 
recognized to any great extent. 

‘‘Some facts common to these conditions will show how 
thoroughly they are physical and subject to laws which are to be 
studied. In all probability fully 60 per cent. of all inebriates 
and alcoholics display this periodicity of symptoms. 

‘In the distinct periodical drinker the free intervals are very 
often definite as to time, varying from one week to several years, 
and in many cases breaking out at intervals that are as fixt and 
unvarying as the movement of the stars. In others this inter- 
val of freedom from the drink craze is variable, and in some 
cases depends on certain conditions which may be often fore- 
east, controlled, and prevented. In others the conditions are 
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unknown, and the laws that govern their culmination and explo- 
sion have not been studied. There is a small class of persons in 
whom the drink impulse appears as mysteriously as the flash of 
lightning in a cloudless sky, with no premonition or hint of the 
coming attack. Often it disappears in the same mysterious way. 

‘*‘An attempt at classification indicates several groups which 
seem to have fairly constant symptoms. Thus in many cases 
they may be ealled the insane impulsive periodic inebriates. 
The free interval is an unknown condition, and the return of the 
drink craze is abrupt and unexpected. The man will drink and 
become crazed at the most inopportune time, on the eve of 
marriage or some great social, political, or literary triumph, or 
some business success, or on a public occasion, or at a funeral, 
where his condition is most disastrous for his future. 

“‘A very poor young man with a large family, who had been 
sober for some weeks, was informed that his uncle had left him 
an immense sum of money, contingent on his remaining sober for 
one year. Immediately on hearing the news he drank to great 
excess for weeks. 

“The reaction when this obsession disappears and the sudden 
realization of the losses may precipitate suicide. The remorse 
is so intense that death is preferred. Others, when the drink 
eraze passes off, show the most intense anxiety to explain and 
minimize the losses which they have suffered from, and also 
make earnest efforts to convince their friends that this will never 
occur again. 

“The memory is usually vague, and events of the past are 
uncertain and cloudy. In others the memory is clear and intact. 
The reason and judgment seem to have been suddenly arrested, 
and on recovery display unusual activity to promote total 
abstinence in the subject and his friends. The extreme delirious 
excitement to help others and to show the dangers from alcohol, 
and promote the cause of total abstinence, so prominent in 
revival meetings, is not infrequently the after-effect of previous 
aleoholic excesses. Sometimes this is manifested in egotism 
and childish appeals to credulity, away beyond the bounds of 
rational judgment and sense. 

‘*Another class of these periodics exhibit distinet premonitory 
symptoms of the drink craze. Curiously enough, they are 
unconscious of these premonitions. The more common of these 
symptoms are degrees of unusual excitement or depression, 
great business energy or unusual apathy, perhaps exaltation of 
the emotions or depressive states, with fears of poverty and 
sudden death. There is a great variety of these symptoms 
which take on almost every form of abnormality, all leading up to 
the toxic use of spirits, usually to stupor, and this period is marked 
by amnesias and delusions that are peculiar to the person.” 


These periodicities seldom appear, Dr. Crothers tells us, until 
after twenty years of age, and often subside or merge into some 
serious degeneration before fifty. At first the paroxysm is con- 
fined to a few hours. Later it may extend over two or three 
weeks, then finally becoming shorter and less intense. He 
goes on: 


“The periodic drinking, based on a neurotic heredity, fre- 
quently merges into epilepsy, paresis, and forms of insanity, 
marked by exaltation and depression. The drink craze not 
infrequently dies away, but obsessions remain, sometimes 
concentrating on widely differing objects. Thus a_ periodic 
drinker developed a craze for building houses, which extended 
over many years, each year building a new house for himself, 
with different designs and rooms. 

‘Another man developed a craze for travel. Every few 
months he would stop business and go away, pursuing an aim- 
less journey. Another man has a craze for dressing, another one 
goes into politics, another becomes a reformer, and so on through 
an almost infinite list of activity. ...... 

‘“*The periodic return of the drink paroxysm should be treated 
successfully, and can be broken up by a great variety of methods 
and means. The fact that one at intervals is possest with the 
desire for drink is a very serious one, and should not be treated 
lightly. The fact that one is able to stop after the period is 
over is no evidence of strength, but is decidedly suspicious of a 
very grave spasmodic disease that will terminate fatally. 

*‘Such persons should be taught the gravity of their condi- 
tion and encouraged to seek help from the physician on the first 
approach of the paroxysm, and in this way break up its return, 
then become built up and restored so as to overcome the next 
onset. 

‘*Here is a field for practical physicians of the utmost im- 
portance, with possibilities of restoration beyond any present 
conception.” 


# 
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FALLACIES OF THE WAR 
ce VERACIOUS CORRESPONDENT, saved by a 


merciful fate from exposing himself at the front in the 

present war, and not even allowed to interview the 
commanding generals at their respective headquarters, solaces 
himself, while eating his heart out beyond hearing of the big 
guns, by devising tales of their bigness and of their fatal effects, 
which will hardly hold water—at least, so we are assured in a 
leading editorial by The Scientific American (New York, October 
17). This paper, noting the complaints of the daily press 
regarding the severe censorship exercised over news from the 
seat of war, expresses the opinion that it would be better, in some 
respects, for the public if the censor’s blue pencil were used even 


more freely than it is. The writer goes on: 


‘‘We refer to. the sensational and misleading technical ab- 
surdities: which from time to time are passed by the censor and 
permitted-to go broadeast over the world for the confusion and 
bewilderment of the public, which is weary of rumors and asks 
only for the facts. ...... 

“The military censor knows perfectly well that all the state- 
ments which have been going the round of the press regarding 
mobile 16-inch guns used by the Germans, shrapnel which can 
annihilate a whole regiment with a single burst of one shell, high- 
explosive shells whose death-dealing gases kill a company of 
infantrymen without leaving a mark upon their bodies; he knows 
full well, we say, that most, if not all, of this talk is the veriest 
kind of rubbish. 

“‘That these absurdities are too often received at their face 
value is proved by the number of inquiries which come to this 
office, asking for further details respecting these appalling 
weapons of modern warfare. 

‘In the first place, then, let it be understood that the 16-inch 
German mobile siege-gun does not exist and probably never will 
exist. It is possible that some siege-guns of this caliber have 
been built for fixt fortifications, but certainly never as mobile 
siege-guns to be carried with an army in the field. The largest 
field siege-gun is the huge 1l-inch howitzer or mortar. . .. 
It was a great feat on the part of the Krupp firm to produce a 
gun of this size, weight, and power that could be transported 
with an army over the highways of a hostile country, and go 
into action on its own mount, without preliminary foundation 
work, for the reduction of fortifications from five to seven miles 
distant. Broadly speaking, the weights both of a gun and its 
ammunition increase as the cube of the caliber. This means 
that a mobile 16-inch siege-gun complete would weigh something 
over 100 tons, and its shell would be approximately one ton in 
weight. The finest macadam, brick, or concrete roadway would 
be crusht down under such a load, even supposing that traction- 
engines of sufficient power and number could be linked up to 
transport it. It may have been done; but we doubt it. 

‘‘Another fallacy is that of the wholesale annihilation of 
troops caused by bursting shrapnel. More than once we have 
been asked to explain what kind of a shell it is which, in bursting, 
discharges a shower of bullets ‘which will kill every man within 
a rectangle seventy yards square.’ The answer is that no such 
shell has been invented, and never will be. . . . The shrapnel 
shell contains 262 balls which, when the shell bursts in the 
proper position above the enemy’s troops, will cover an area of 
ground elliptical in form. The area is, roughly, about 45,000 
square feet. Now any one can calculate for himself that, if the 
dispersion is fairly even, there will be an average of one ball to 
each 120 square feet of space covered, or say, one ball to each 
square measuring about eleven feet on a side. If the troops 
under fire are in a trench, with only head and shoulders exposed, 
and with, say, three feet interval between the men, it will be 
seen that the chances of a bullet finding its man are one in one 
hundred for each bursting shell. 

‘*Even more ridiculous are’ the stories about the killing of 
groups of men by the shock and the poisonous gases of exploding 
shells. More than once, in describing the trenches or city 
streets after a battle, or houses that had been under shell-fire, 
correspondents have spoken of the dead being found without a 
single scratch upon their bodies and preserving exactly the 
attitude in which they stood or sat, when this mysterious engine 
of destruction smote them. The shock of exploding steel may 
produce deafness and temporary unconsciousness; but if the 
explosions take place near enough to produce death, the men 
affected will be hurled by the blast in every direction. 

“‘Then there is the subject of bomb-dropping from aeroplanes 
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and dirigibles, regarding whose*military value as a means of 
reducing fortifications or even of destroying cities there is in the 
public mind a greatly exaggerated estimate. 

“We do not hesitate to say that one of the German 11-inch 
siege-guns, aided by range-finders and observers at the end of a 
measured base-line, would place more shells within a fort in a 
single hour than the whole fleet of German dirigibles could do 
in an all-day attack.” 


Despite this exposition of the subject, the daily press of 
October 20 contains the statement that the Krupps are so pleased 
with the effect produced by their 16-inch guns that they are 
now preparing to turn out 22-inch and even 23-inch ones. Is 
The Scientific American wrong, or has the enforced idleness of 
the war correspondent stimulated his imagination to still greater 
activity? 





GAS-POISONING, A COLD-WEATHER PERIL 


.| \HE FATAL EFFECTS of carbon monoxid, which 
: rapidly causes death when breathed even in minute 

quantities, have long been known, but it is now being 
found out that besides such cases of acute poisoning this gas is 
capable of producing very serious and haffling cases of chronic 
poisoning when air only slightly tainted with it is breathed for 
periods of weeks or months. This knowledge is of the gravest 
importance to the general public, since this gas is found in 
illuminating-gas and heating-gas, especially when these are 
partly composed of water-gas. Thus a very tiny leak in a gas- 
pipe might suffice to liberate enough carbon monoxid~in the 
course of months to affect disastrously the health of every member 
ofafamily. The gas is formed also in stoves and furnaces when 
slow burning takes place. Moreover, it is said to be capable 
of passing through the pores of red-hot iron. Hence it might 
readily pass into the atmosphere of stove-heated schoolrooms 
in sufficient quantity to cause lassitude and headache, or even 
more serious affections, among the pupils. A case was recently 
reported also, of fatal poisoning of two men in Bridgeport, 
Conn., by carbon monoxid coming from the exhaust-pipe of a 
gasoline-engine operating in a pit. 

In a late number of Larousse Mensuelle (Paris), Dr. Henri 
Bouquet treats the subject at length, and his warnings should be 
widely disseminated. We read: 

“Carbon monoxid is the more dangerous since it can not be 
detected by taste or odor. It is dangerous even when the at- 
mosphere contains an extremely small proportion of it, but in 
order to be fatal to men, dogs, or cats, it must be present in a 
minimum quantity of 4% to 1 per cent. It acts, at least in acute 
intoxications, by asphyxiation. It fixes upon the hemoglobin 
of the blood and forms with it a stable combination, thus causing 
the hemoglobin to become incapable of carrying the’ oxygen 
needed. It is not probable, however, that the red corpuscle 
is destroyed. . . . The nerve-centers react against this*intoxica- 
tion by lowering the temperature and diminishing ‘the’ oxida- 
tions. But this reaction becomes insufficient if the cause of the 
poisoning is too prolonged or too violent.” 


A curious feature of this form of poisoning is that its victims 
stand a better chance of recovery if they remain extended and 
motionless than if they are made to walk and move about. 
While acute poisoning generally occurs in confined places, it 
sometimes occurs in the open air, when the proportion of the 
gas inhaled is very large, as in the neighborhood of furnaces, 
lime-kilns, gas-works, ete. It is said to be due, however, in the 
great majority of cases, to defects in heating apparatus, especially 
those where the burning is slow. It may also be produced at 
a distance by defects in pipes carrying off smoke and gases of 
combustion. The first symptoms are violent headaches, 
vertigo, constriction of the temples, ringing of the ears, halluci- 
nations, shivering, and an irresistible desire to sleep. Even when 
the victims of acute cases recover it is said that they suffer for 
many weeks from physical and intellectual torpor, and at times 
also from mental troubles, paralysis, trembling, and pains in the 
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head. Different people differ greatly in the power of resistance 
to this poison, so that a number of persons exposed at the same 
time may vary greatly in the length of survival or possibility of 
restoration. 


‘“The treatment consists in the use of oxygen as abundantly 
as possible. It should be used in inhalations and also in sub- 
cutaneous injections, which are both more efficacious and easier 
to administer. The transfusion of blood is a logical procedure 
in such cases, and use should be made likewise of the ordinary 
manipulations in eases of asphyxiation.” 


As a means of detection when the presence of this gas is feared 
it is recommended to keep a bird, or some other small animal, 
in a cage, since these are peculiarly susceptible to this poison, 
and soon revive. Certain chemical methods of detection are 
also used, the most practical being the reduction of ammoniacal 
silver nitrate, which turns brown under the influence of this gas. 

Chronie cases of this poison are doubtless far more common 
than has hitherto been suspected, since the effects are slow and 
subtle, and the symptoms are such as may be present in various 
diseases. It is not improbable, indeed, that many cases of 
illness really due to this have been wrongly diagnosed, and 
consequently ineffectually treated. 


“The most frequent cause of chronic cases is the use of de- 
fective heating apparatus which allow small quantities of the 
gas to escape during long periods. Badly managed hot-air 
furnaces and fissures in the pipes of chimneys may come in this 
category as well as slow combustion apparatus which remain the 
most dangerous of all. But this intoxication also often has a 
professional origin, and is met with among cooks, chauffeurs, 
and engine-drivers, miners, laundresses, employees of gas-works, 
and laborers who commonly breathe air vitiated by the leaking 
or the intensive employment of illuminating-gas. 

“The symptoms of such chronic oxycarbonism are mani- 
fested after a variable length of time, which may be quite 
extended and may be appreciably mitigated when the subject 
escapes the.action of the toxic gas for a sufficient period. Here 
one must accuse not only the combination of the carbon monoxid 
with the hemoglobin of the blood, but also its toxic action on 
the tissues with which it is brought in contact by the blood- 
corpuscles.” 


The symptoms in chronic cases include asthenic muscular 
weakness, vertigo similar to that caused by aleoholic poisoning, 
paralysis (often attacking the muscles of the eye), difficulty 
of coordination, and convulsive movements. Other nervous 
troubles are pains in the head, especially in the frontal region, 
neuralgias (sciatic), local anesthesias, vasomotor disorder, 
arterial spasms, in the first rank of which may be placed ‘‘oph- 
thalmic migraine,” swellings, and tropig troubles. Likewise 
meftal activity, memory, and sleep are seriously disturbed, and 
there may be torpor, loss of will-power, and even characteristic 
psychoses. Other troubles are listed by the author of the 
article as follows: 


‘*As coneerns the cireculative system we note palpitations, 
syneopes, toxic angina pectoris (false angina pectoris), and a 
very characteristic anemia (which often attacks cooks in this 
form). The digestive apparatus does not escape; dyspepsia is 
present. .. . Some authors have admitted that chronic oxy- 
earbonism may be the origin of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
(Besmier. ) 

“The danger of such cases of poisoning is doubled by the 
fact that they are often misdiagnosed, the symptoms being 
infinitely variable and diverse, and the attention being rarely 
enough attracted to a source of peril which acts in most cases 
only with extreme slowness. The treatment should be symptom- 
atic above all, and its most important feature consists in re- 
moving the subject from the action of the poison.” 


It may be remarked that the ‘‘coal-gas’’ which often escapes 
from furnaces, ete., when the combustion is imperfect is prac- 
tically the same as illuminating-gas, but may contain an even 
higher percentage of the deadly carbon monoxid. Charcoal 
burners also give off considerable quantities of this gas.— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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SAFEGUARDING OUR PUBLIC ART 


UBLIC ART is growing at such a rate among us that 
‘Pp some wise measures, of public protection seem advisable. 
Indeed, so rapidly are the memorials of public personages 
multiplying that “friends of the candidates for metallic immor- 
tality find difficulty in snatching 


often go wrong because they do not know the method of procedure 
calculated to obtain good results.” 
Mr. Moore goes on to point out that the first duty of an art 
commission composed of laymen is to obtain a competent 
professional adviser. 





suitable sites from the traffic 
that congests the streets of the 
” Realizing 
this, Mr. Charles Moore pre- 
sents to the American Federa- 


fast-growing cities. 


tion of Arts some suggestions 
respecting the choice of men to 
execute these projected orna- 
ments of the public highway. 
He finds of prime necessity the 
aid of competent professional 
advice both at the outset and 
also during the execution of the 
work, and, in the case of com- 
petitions, ‘‘a thoroughly pre- 
pared program, and a com- 
petent, unbiased professional 
jury, whose award shall pre- 
vail without question.”” When 
the task of supplying works of 
public art is entrusted to a 
commission of laymen, as is 
usually the case, Mr. Moore 
sees an amusing transforma- 
tion often occurring, and in Art 
and Progress (November) views 
it from an experience of twenty- 
five years as a layman, called 
upon to assist in the selection of 
men to execute works of a pub- 
lic and semipublic character: 

* “By some miracle of tran- 
substantiation the men selected 
suddenly become judges of art 
and artists. Two ou€ of the 
three commissioners will peruse 
with zeal the laudatory biog- 
raphies sent them by zealous 
artists seeking the job; and 
they gaze with profound knowl- 
edge at the submitted photo- 
graphs of the executed work 
of these self-advertising artists. 
The third commissioner, a busy 
business man, comes late to 
the meetings, and, on being 
appealed to, selects from the 
pictures the most romantic 
presentation of a subject, and 








EDWIN BOOTH AS HAMLET. 


By Edmond T. Quinn. 
The statue, selected from eight competitive models by a com- 
mittee composed of Players assisted by three sculptors, to be 
erected by the Players Club in Gramercy Park, New York. 


“In every city there is usu- 
ally to be found one or more 
architects of ability, taste, and 
public spirit. The architec. 
tural profession is calculated to 
bring the practitioner in touch 
with artists in the kindred 
professions of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and landscape architec- 
ture. Moreover, the architect 
deals with builders and con- 
tractors, who have their place 
in the execution of the work. 
He knows all the tricks of the 
trades, whether artistic or me 
chanical. He may have his 
favorites among artists, but 
usually he can be relied on to 
recommend the best men. Of 
course it is assumed that the 
adviser himself is not to be 
considered in the selection. If 
the competition is one involy- 
ing architecture, it may be 
best to seek an adviser from 
out of town. The qualifica- 
tions of the adviser should be 
generally recognized ability, a 
sense of public service demands, 
and, above all, the possession 
of artistic standards. 

“The next thing to be de 
cided is as to whether the artist 
is to be obtained by direct selec- 
tion or by means of a competi- 
tion. For many and valid rea- 
sons direct selection is prefer 
able. Artists of established 
reputation usually have as 
much work offered to them as 
they can do. Therefore they 
rarely enter open competitions; 
and in some professions they 
never do. Moreover, competi- 
tions, even under the best 
auspices, are uncertain in their 
results and are expensive to 
the participants, so that artists 
avoid them whenever they can 
do so. 

‘*In cases where direct selec 
tion is to be made, the profes 
sional adviser, after full con- 
sultation as to the project to 
be executed, suggests a number 








with an air of finality declares, 
*I don’t profess to know much 
about art, but this one fills my eye!’ His fellow commis- 
sioners bow to the superior wisdom of the successful man, and 
selection of the artist is made accordingly. Thereupon the 
members of the commission become the active partizans of the 
man of their choice; and the more obscure he is, the greater 
credit they take to themselves for having discovered genius. 
“There is, however, a better side to the matter. There are 
commissions made up of modest laymen who earnestly desire to 
have the work entrusted to them executed by competent artists, 
whether architects, sculptors, or painters. These commissioners 


of artists, any one of whom 
should be able to design and to 
carry out the work in hand. And here it may be remarked that 


to carry that sketch into execution are two separate things, and 
that, of the two, the ability to execute is by far the more impor 
tant. 'Too much emphasis can not be laid on this consideration, 
and yet it is the point most often overlooked by the layman.” 


the ability to make an attractive sketch and the ability successfully | 


Competitions seem still to be a necessary evil, says Mr. 
Moore, because of a mistaken idea prevalent among the people 
that competitions lead to the discovery of new artists. 
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“Competitions may be mitig=ted by limiting the number of 
artists invited to compete, and then paying each artist an 
amount sufficient to cover the necessary expense of making the 
preliminary sketches. A competition involves a program and a 
jury. The program is prepared by the professional adviser; 
its provisions are governed by the rules for competitions adopted 
by the American Institute of Architects, or whatever national 
society represents the particular profession. These rules embody 
the experience of that profession in dealing with the difficulties 
and perplexities involved in competitions, and they aim to 
protect both the artist and the patron. The program also states 
the local conditions surrounding the problem. The more exact 
and carefully prepared the program, the less difficulty the jury 
finds in arriving at a decision. Conversely, the looser the 
program, the more room for differences of opinion on the part 
of the jurors. 

“The jury should be selected by the commission from a list 
prepared by the professional adviser. No layman should act 
asa juror. An artist, no less than a person under indictment, 
is entitled to a jury of his peers. Even the artist as a juror may 
be biased by facile rendering and clever sketches, and not every 
artist has correct standards of judgment, but the chances are 
that by professional ability and experience the artist is qualified 
to pass judgment, whereas the layman is hopelessly incompetent 
to compare, to analyze, and to reach a decision on a problem 
out of his line of thought. ...... 

“It should be understood that competitions are only for the 
selection of the artist; that every work of art is a growth and 
is developed in the making, and is subject to restudy, and to 
professional consultation and criticism during its execution. 
Given all these conditions at their best, the result is on the lap 
of the gods.” 





NOT UP ON NIETZSCHE 


OMETHING of a subsidiary war is just now raging among 
S the ranks of the Allied sympathizers over the responsi- 

bilities of Nietzsche in the present imbroglio. What seems 
to develop is a sorry deficiency in the ‘‘culture’’ of these com- 
batants, and the worst offender from the point of view of the 
Nietzschian ranks is Mr. Thomas Hardy, who wrote to the news- 
papers that if it should turn out that the destruction wrought at 
Reims was predetermined, ‘‘it will strongly suggest that a dis- 
astrous blight upon the glory and nobility of that great nation 
has been wrought by the writings of Nietzsche, with his followers, 
Treitschke, Bernhardi, ete.”” Following this, Mr. C. M. S. 
McLellan, the author of ‘‘The Belle of New York” and ‘Oh, 
Oh, Delphine,’’ writes to the London Chronicle saying that it’s 
high time ‘‘some one of real authority in the world of letters 
took this matter up seriously,’ for he overhears ‘‘the present 
generation of Berlin professors laughing at us,” and thinks 
“something ought to be done to prevent our literary men 
persisting in their unwarranted repetition of a senseless libel.’’ 
The librettist goes on: 


“Bernhardi never quotes from or mentions the name of 
Nietzsche throughout his notorious book, and as for Treitschke, 
how could he ever follow a writer who repeatedly exprest the 
utmost contempt for him and his theories? And then, you 
know, Mr. Hardy simply puts himself out of court as a critic 
with any claim to delicate observation when he says: ‘Nietzsche 
and his school seem to have eclipsed in Germany the close- 
reasoned philosophies of such men as Kant and Schopenhauer.’ 
The bracketing of Kant with Schopenhauer is one of the quaint- 
est literary curiosities I have ever encountered. Kant may be a 
close reasoner; indeed, I fancy his reasoning is so close as to be 
impenetrable to all but expert mathematicians, astronomers, and 
deep-sea divers. But Schopenhauer! A dear, delightful weaver 
of airy trifles, whose essay on Woman, one of the finest pieces of 
humor ever perpetrated, is the only thing that keeps his memory 
green even among people who finally read everybody.” 


Another man who is terribly upset by Mr. Hardy’s reference 
to the mad German philosopher is Mr. Thomas Beecham, 
purveyor of pills, grand opera, and Russian ballet to the British 
public. ‘‘Anything that emanates from Mr. Hardy,” he 
observes, ‘‘is carefully read and welcomed with complete faith 
by a large number of seriously minded people who accept more 
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or less unconditionally the assertions of celebrated men, espe- 
cially those of literary reputation.” All the more, he thinks, is 
Mr. Hardy to be “blamed for his light-minded and ill-con- 
sidered attack on a writer with whose works he is obviously 
very slightly acquainted.”’ Going on: 


“To me, an old student of Nietzsche, it is only too evident that 
Mr. Hardy’s criticisms of this remarkable man are founded on 
the most superficial basis of knowledge, and provide a deplorable 
example of that ignorance which has prevailed for over a genera- 
tion in this country of matters concerning real German life and 
thought. 

**As one of the few who have never disguised their views on 
this subject, and who have often brought themselves into 
collision with those others in this country who have thought it a 
part of their duty to support the claims and pretensions of 























GERMAN VIEW OF ART AS DEFENSE. — 


You shoot behind me—you lie behind me. 
But you are assaulting the apex of civilization. 
—Kreska in Ulk (Berlin)@. 


modern German culture, I have resolutely attacked, publicly 
and privately, in season and out of season, the mental and moral 
decadence of Germany, its utter bankruptcy on the higher planes 
of art and philosophy. For during an entire generation Ger- 
many, which formerly occupied a fairly exalted place on the 
arctic heights of sniritual life, has taken a headlong flight 
down-hill into the valley the grossest materialism, and through 
the length and breadth of that covntry which was once described 
by Lord Lytton as ‘a nation of dreamers and poets, and which 
during the nineteenth century has contributed ‘so gloriously 
to literature, music, and philosophy, there has been found only 
one man to raise his voice against this terrible national tendency, 
to devote his whole career to arresting the final vulgarization of 
all German thought, who shattered his life-forces on the un- 
breakable rock of German philistinism, and whose marvelously 
subtle brain and superrefined organism at last gave way under 
the strain of the splendid but hopeless task he had taken upon 
himself. It is Friedrich Nietzsche. And how this gladiator 
of real culture, the ‘good European’ and keen hater of all 
nationalistic ‘termini’ and Jingoism, must now be turning in his 
grave at being daily placed in the same category with men like 
Treitschke and Bernhardi (the former being a particular object 
of his detestation) and regarded as the spiritual father of modern 
Germany.” 


But that the identification of the Nietzschian doctrines with 
the present temper of the German people has some grounds for 
belief is pointed out by Mr. Paul Elmer Moore in the New York 
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Nation. ‘‘The so-called spirit of militarism has not been con- 


fined to a clique of Prussian officers,’ he observes, ‘‘but has 
sunk deep into the hearts of the German people.”” The unanim- 
ity of the German press, the documents sent to this country 
by the most eminent scholars, ‘“‘the readiness of the leading 
poets and moralists of the land to condone the worst vandalism 
of the Army,” show that something is at work ‘different from 
the patriotism that is solidifying other countries.” He goes on: 

‘** All this we of America, who are so far from the contest as to 
stand as it were in the position of judging posterity, are beginning 
to perceive and to wonder at; and with the perception our con- 
demnation of German policy grows wider than a mere democratic 
antagonism to the fantom of arbitrary power, and deeper than 
abhorrence of the ruthlessness of the Kaiser’s troops under the 
plea of efficiency. This change, if I am right in suspecting its 
existence, is coming about from late acquaintance, mostly, of 
course, at second hand, with certain authors who, with almost in- 
eredible frankness, give voice to the inner creed of the nation. 
Above all, the name of Nietzsche is beginning, by the aid of the 
daily press, to take on a sinister meaning for the man in the 
street. Now, the gospel of that fanatic is nothing new. It has 
a respectable following in Russia and France, and through the 
efforts of a little body of propagandists in London and this 
country his works have been translated into English and ex- 
pounded among us with-great fervor and some cunning. But 
we of the English tongue are pragmatists by blood, endowed by 
nature with a plentiful scorn of philosophical speculation, and 
only the hammer of events could drive into us a suspicion 
that a metaphysical theory of life might have a serious influence 
on a national policy, and, as at once cause and effect, enter into 
the molding of a people’s character. And doubtless Nietzsche- 
ism itself would not have got such a hold in Germany had not a 
part of the doctrine been haunting the popular ear ever since 
Luther pronounced war to be ‘a business, divine in itself, and as 
needful and necessary to the world as eating or drinking, or 
any other work.’ 

“‘Nietzscheism is, indeed, more than a glorification of war. 
It is in one sense almost anything you choose to make it, for its 
author was a master of the various epigram, with little care for 
verbal consistency, so that from his works the devil or the angels 
may quote texts with equal conviction, as they are said to quote 
from better books. But out of his broken discourses, taken as a 
whole, there does stream a pretty definite tendency of thought 
and feeling, and this is what has acted dynamically on so many 
practical minds of his Fatherland. Briefly, the force of Nietzsche- 
ism may be summed up thus: A violent repudiation of any 
faith or tradition which recognizes a power of right and justice 
lying beyond our impulsive nature and pronouncing a veto on 
the wilful expansion of that nature; an identification of self- 
restraint with degeneracy and of self-assertion with health, 
resulting in a deadening of the response to the value of harmony 
and proportion and voluntary moderation; a search for happi- 
ness in the conquest of others rather than in self-conquest, and a 
hatred of all sympathy for the weak which would involve even a 
partial surrender of the privilege of strength; a sharp distinction 
between the superior individual and the servile horde; a substitu- 
tion of the will to power for the Darwinian will to live, with 
the consequent intensification of the urvonscious and instinctive 
struggle for existence into a battle for conscious mastery; a 
sharpening of the eompx... of life, with its self-observed 
rules of fair-play or its traditionally imposed limitations, into a 
glorification of war as the supreme test of strength, obtaining 
its justification in success. 

‘Such, then, is the essence of the philosophy distilled by a 
master mind out of the pragmatism of Luther (whom he praised 
for his ‘depth and courage,’ but denounced for his religiosity), 
and Frederick the Great (whom he regarded, only less than 
Napoleon, as the ‘genius for war and conquest’), and out of the 
romantic deification of emotional expansion (himself a product 
of Rousseauism, tho writhing in his fetters). 

‘‘One thing has tended to obseure the influence of Nietzsche. 
He was no patriot; he even condemned modern nationalism 
as a névrose nationale, and, for very personal reasons, was most 
vitriolic against the particular Teutonic brand of chauvinism. 
. . . Now, there is something that sounds illogical in glorifying 
war and cosmopolitanism in the same breath, and certainly 
there is something not nice for German ears in Nietzsche’s 
vituperative epithets; another mind was needed to make his 
philosophy thoroughly digestible for the home stomach, and 
Herr von Treitschke was the man to add the necessary ingredient 
of chauvinism.” 
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SINGING « TIPPERARY ” 


r \HERE is a curious difference between the British 
soldier and his Continental associates, both friend and 
foe, as he goes to war. They sing the sublime songs of 

their Fatherland and he whistles or trolls a music-hall ditty. 

‘*Many otherwise amiable folk think it a little degrading that 

our soldiers should prefer to set their fighting to what are con- 

temptuously called ‘music-hall songs’ rather than to more 
imposing song-structures such as the ‘Marseillaise’ and the 

‘Wacht am Rhein,’”’ says the editor of T. P.’s Weekly (London). 

Everybody knows that when the British soldier sings of 

“Tipperary ’’ the last thing he thinks of is some place so named 

in Ireland. He is thinking of ‘“‘home.” Yet it has all the 

requisites of an immortal war-song, says a writer in the New York 

Evening Sun—‘a free and swinging lilt, a touch of humor, of 

sentiment, and a dash of rough-and-ready patriotism.”’ 

Mr. Holbrook Jackson, of T. P.’s Weekly, points out ‘‘the 
curious mental kink”’ in all ‘‘eriticisms of the tastes of the com- 
mon people’? which ‘‘reveals the almost impassable gulf be- 
tween the cultured few and the uncultured many.” 


‘‘Culture seems to kill psychological insight. It helps us to 
understand ideas and to work out problems with logical ex- 
actitude, but it always neglects the final human equation which, 
in the long run, is the only thing that matters. Modern Ger- 
many is an example of what mere culture-worship can do for a 
nation. There you see life worked out with the exactitude 
of a problem in mathematics. ...... 

“Germans believed (and still believe) that they will be vic- 
torious in arms because they have the biggest effective army, 
the biggest siege-guns, the most efficient military organization, 
and the most complete and perfectly calculated plan of action. 
They are proud of all these things; they worship them. And this 
much may be said for worshiper and worshiped: both are 
irresistibly logical. But no margin is left for the play of that 
little rift in the lute of all logie—chanee. ‘Chance in the last 
resort is God,’ says Anatole France. That may or may not be. 
I will not argue the point. None the less, all sorts of incalculable 
things have frustrated the perfect working of German machine- 
eulture. Not least the curious fact of our own men singing 
‘Tipperary’ in the trenches. 

‘*For that reason one should suspect any inclination to deplore 
the music-hall tendencies of Mr. Atkins. We must be sure that 
our objections are not based on what may be called a German 
misunderstanding of life. You can do almost anything to a man 
without destroying his essential splendor—you can beat him and 
bully him, starve him and cheat him, laugh at him, and even kill 
him, and yet he remains sublime and, on the whole, indifferent 
to fate. But once you insist upon him acting logically you 
destroy him utterly. So it is that you will find men kindling 
trivial and sometimes ridiculous words at the fire of emotion 
and setting up a blaze which shows them the way to victory 
and honor. It is quite a chance that our soldiers sing ‘Tip- 
perary’; two years ago they would have sung with equal gusto, 
‘We All Go the Same Way Home.’ The thing to remember is 
that it is not always the musician or the poet who makes songs. 
Songs are made also by the circumstances under which they are 
sung. Some songs, the oldest and the best, have neither authors 
nor composers; they seem to have grown out of the national life 
and to have gone on living because the national life has lived. 
Thus ‘Tipperary’ has been reborn. In the ordinary course of 
things ‘Tipperary’ would have passed into the limbo of forgotten 
popular airs, but Mr. Thomas Atkins has done for it what its 
author could never have done; he has given it immortality.” 


The same theme is dwelt upon by the London Spectator in 
answer to the feeling of some that ‘‘the soldier abroad should 
think as he marches of the purpose with which his country has 
gone to war, and that because he thinks about that purpose 
he should sing about it if he sings at all.” 


‘‘Other armies, we know, have sung of their purpose; ‘John 
Brown’s Body’ is a hymn rather than a song, and ‘Marching 
Through Georgia’ tells its own story. The ‘Marseillaise’ is the 
singing of the soul of a nation, and that is why there can never 
be an English translation of it: 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé. 
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We can not put that into English words. We have not suffered 
as France has suffered, and we can not sing her songs as she 
sings them. We who are at war to-day can not feel all that the 
French soldier feels; if we had known what France has known, 
we too might have evolved music and words which would mean 
and tell what we felt. But if we look more closely at ‘John 
Brown’s Body’ and ‘Marching Through Georgia,’ do we not 
find in them something which is less concerned with the opera- 
tions of a particular campaign than with the unaltering outlook 
upon life of the singer? Both are songs of freedom; they were 
sung by men who thought about being free, and knew what it 
was to be free. And if we come to the songs which our own 
soldiers sing, shall we find any 
other underlying reason for their 


note of it was down on paper his head toppled into his hands and 
he fell asleep. ‘The greatest war-song ever promulgated,’ is 
what Carlyle calls it, ‘and whole armies and assemblages will 
sing it, with eyes weeping and burning, with hearts defiant of 
death, despot, and devil.’ 

‘*Max Schneckenburger’s poem, ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ was 
first published in a provincial newspaper. Within two weeks it 
had appeared in almost every publication in Germany and had 
been set four times to music. 

‘Julia Ward Howe has left a subjective bit of reminiscence 
to tell how she wrote the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ It 
was after a visit to the ragged Union camp that her heart gave 





singing than this, that they sing 





about what interests them? 
They have fine words and fine 
tunes in any number to choose 
from. There is the ‘March of 
the Men of Harlech’; there is 
‘Scots Wha Hae’; there is ‘The 
Minstrel Boy’; there might be 
any number of English ‘words’ 
for the ‘Marseillaise’ if the men 
really wished to sing it. The 
‘Marseillaise,’ as it was heard 
the other day at the departure 
from Waterloo Station of the 
Seots and Grenadier Guards, was 
the most superb thing to hear: 
the musie rose from the bands 
on the platform and rolled under 
the great glass roof like a voice. 
But the men do not sing the 
‘Marseillaise.’ They sing songs 
from the music-halls: 





It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go. 
It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
To the sweetest girl I know. 
Good-by, Piccadilly! 
Farewell, Leicester Square! 
It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 
But my heart’s right there! 


That is the song which has 
earried our Army from Alder- 
shot to Southampton and from 
Paris to the Aisne; it is the 
song which one of the sailors 
from the torpedoed Cressystarted 








THE WOUNDS OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 


Broken pinnacles tell the story of one of Germany’s air-ship raids over the city of Paris. 


One bomb 
struck the venerable cathedral. 








singing in the water. ‘It cer- 
tainly is if you have to swim there,’ so went the comment, 
already historic. ...... 

“Now what is there in ‘Tipperary,’ which makes the appeal, 
which gets the song sung, when other apparently much better 
words are not even looked at? ... Is it rubbish? Is it not 
the reflection of national character? Is it not just the gaiety 
which takes the fighting as the day’s work, and which looks 
beyond the day’s work to the reward? That is the gaiety and 
courage of outlook which writes nonsense-songs for recruits 
to mareh to; and which is written in the’ records and the 


roll-calls of Mons, of the Marne, and of the heights above 
Soissons.”’ 


The biography of ‘‘Tipperary”’ and also of some other war- 
songs is given by the Evening Sun writer, who maintains that the 
now dominant song of the soldier was ‘‘made in America”’: 


“*Tt’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary’ the marching song of 
the British Army, was written right here in New York. It was 
composed three years ago, but it needed a great war to bring it 
into popularity. 

“Tt was originally intended for a little vaudeville skit. The 
composer of it, Harry Williams, is also the composer of that 
treasured local lyric, ‘I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark.’ 

“There’s an odd history to all these songs that sweep into 
favor with the roll of adrum. Rouget de l’Isle wrote his famous 
battle-hymn, to greet the passing army of the Marseillaise on its 
way through Strasburg. He was a lieutenant there and—so 
one of the stories goes—he was tipsy when he wrote it. His 
reward was to be the last bottle of wine in the cellar of his inn. 
He finished it hastily, drowsily, to meet the coming of the 
‘black-browed mass’ of revolutionists at dawn. When the last 





way to its glorious inspiration. But more popular and useful 
was the original version of that song, the uncouth ‘John Brown’s 
Body,’ and that other rollicking jargon of stirring nonsense, 
‘As We Go Marching Through Georgia.’ And when the Spanish- 
American War took our soldiers into the Cuban plantations, 
they had one great, rough tune to cheer them; its name was 
‘There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.’ 

“As for Mr. Harry Williams, who wrote ‘Tipperary,’ it has 
been impossible to determine whether or not he is an English- 
man by birth. At any rate, he has been spending six months 
out of every year in London or thereabouts, doing odd jobs 
in vaudeville. The other half of the year he has been living 
here. 

‘*But it has been established definitely that ‘Tipperary’ was 
written at a house in Douglas Manor, L. I., to be exact. It was 
finished early in 1912. It was submitted to publishers on this 
side of the water and accepted by an English firm. But it was 
not published in America at that time. And, in fact, when it 
was brought out in London, a little later, it failed to arouse much 
enthusiasm. It was only after the war began and the weary 
marches were forced that some one in the ranks started this little 
ballad of the music-hall and found in it all the requisites of an 
immortal war-song....... 

‘There is something peculiarly appropriate about the tune. 
The French have had it translated and are singing it as they go 
into battle. Scotch Highlanders, who probably never heard of 
Ireland’s Tipperary, are playing it on their bagpipes. Canadian 
reservists, lonesome for the Western forests, are humming it. 
And native Bengalese are crooning the little song through their 
very white teeth as they shiver through the chilly nights and 
wipe their bayonets dry. 

‘But for all that it was ‘Made in the U. S. A.’” 
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GERMANY’S ETHICS DEFENDED 


in the discussion of Germany’s ethics in the European 

struggle. And while he asks the critics of the Fatherland 
to concede something, he meets them half way by concessions of 
his own, and does not make the sweeping claims that have 
characterized some of the acrid utterances on both sides. In 
deciding the merits of the case for the contending parties in 
Europe it is ‘‘impossible to be fair unless one makes a determined 
effort to be fair and to give extra-candid attention to everything 


NAIRNESS is asked by a German-American theologian 


decalog tumbles after it. I suppose there has never been a 
war in which women have not been outraged and innocent 
people killed out of hand. In this chaos of human relations we 
ought to respect every bit of self-restraint and virtue that is 
left. What is true or false in the charges in detail I despair of 
determining. 
‘**But there is one fundamental fact to be remembered—and 
I have not seen the point made anywhere, simple as it is—that 
the Germans are in the enemy’s country and the Allies are not. 
German soldiers are in direct contact with the homes, the 
women, and the industries of the Belgians and the French. 
The Allies have not burned German towns nor harmed 





German women because they have not set foot on 





PRAYING FOR SUCCESS TO RUSSIA’S ARM‘S. 
Public supplications in Petrograd before the battle of Augustovo. 


and the Slavs’’ and ‘‘God Save the Czar.” 








Besides 
bearing the Czar’s portrait the banners are inscribed with ‘Victory for Russia 


German soil except briefly in the Alsace. If they 
march on Berlin, we shall see what we shall see. This 
simple difference seems to me to demand a stay in 
judgment from every fair-minded man.” 


On the subject of Germany’s hostility to England, 
he recalls that ‘‘no doubt the feeling against England 
has been tense for years, and the conviction prevailed 
that some time the matter would have to be fought 
out.” He proceeds: 


‘‘Now, our relations to England for many years 
have been so close and friendly, we feel such deep ad- 
miration for her power, her literature, her historic liber- 
ties, that instinctively we feel that the attitude of 
Germany is unreasonable, dangerous, vicious, and 
provocative of war. We have forgotten how John’s 
face looks when he is crowded. We knew when he 
stopt American ships to press the sailors before 1812, 
and when he tried to turn our Capital into a cow 
pasture. 

‘*No one sees the present war fairly who does not 
apply the doctrine of economic determinism to the 
alinement of the Powers. Up to 1870 Germany was 
a disorganized crowd of small States; it had no fleet, no 
common diplomatic or commercial policy. At that 
time England was kind and contemptuous. When 
Germany was united through the war with France, it 
slowly learned team work. It applied more scientific 
intelligence and trained ability to its work than any 








that reaches us on behalf of Austria and Germany.” This 
statement is preliminary to a plea for open-mindedness made 
by Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, in The Congregationalist (Boston). He confesses to 
German descent, and says he has ‘‘relatives and dear friends 
fighting on both sides.”” But he feels the case of Germany, as 
this country treats it, is like ‘‘a trial in which one side has 
the floor in the court-room, while the other side is out on the 
street and can shout its statements only when the insiders are 
willing to open a window.” He exhibits his neutrality by 
asserting that ‘‘there is not a nation at war which has not some 
justification and some spiritual values at stake, and I think I 
eould make out a fairly strong case for any one of them.” But 
he feels that ‘“‘the case for Austria and Germany is understated 
and obscured at present,’’ and he proceeds to “state a few 
really fundamental points of view which help to explain their 
position.”’ First as to atrocities: 

‘*We have probably all begun to realize that we must make 
large deductions for wilful lying, and still more for the inevitable 
exaggeration in times of excitement, bitterness, and fear. But 
for my part, I find nothing incredible in the worst charges— 
cruel destruction by Germans, assassination by Belgians, mutila- 
tion by Russians and French Turcos. When we reverse the 
first law of morality and make it a duty to kill, the rest of the 


nation on the earth. While we have been plundering 
our soil and while great parts of England have drifted 
out of cultivation, Germany has cultivated even her moor- 
lands and planted her hills with paying forests. She maintains 
67,000,000 people on an area smaller than Texas, and much 
of it poor land. 

‘“‘When England became a modern industrial nation, great 
parts of her working class were pauperized in the process. 
Germany passed through the same transition, but lifted her 
working class with her. She has put a firm hand on her mil- 
lionaires and a protecting arm about her working class, so that 
very few of them now care to emigrate to our country. Her 
great cities are so clean, beautiful, and safe that English cities— 
and even Paris—look slatternly beside them. They have cut 
out graft, they tax land-values, and practise public ownership. 
The per capita debt of France is fifteen times as great as that 
of Germany. Nor has this development been only material. 
In almost every element of the higher life Germany leads the 
world. In creative science and philosophy every scholar knows 
that this is true. In music Paderewski says she stands in & 
class by herself. In intellectual spirituality the Germans com- 
pare with the English and Americans as the Greeks compared 
with the Romans. 

‘‘Now imagine this highly efficient team work invading the 
outside world. German exports grew. German business and 
technical skill captured contracts. Young German business 
men pushed young Englishmen out of their office-chairs, evel 
in England, because they knew more and worked harder. Ger- 
many has only two good ports to connect her with the Atlanti¢ 
Ocean, but on that slender base she built up a carrying-trade 
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She built 
a navy to protect them, and built ships more cheaply and swiftly 
than the English could. 

‘Remember that this German commercial invasion found 
England in possession of the markets and all the choice colonial 
possessions. Consequently every forward move of Germany 
jarred and angered English interests. That was only human. 
England is the greatest imperialistic Power in the world, and 
its possessions were acquired in all sorts of ways, but always 
with a strong right arm. This was ‘England’s 
historic mission.’ But when Germany began to 
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WHY THE ENGLISH CHURCH GOES 
FORTH TO WAR 


N CONTRAST with much that has been written of the 
failure of Christianity in Europe, with assertions that the 
Prince of Peace no longer dwells in the hearts of his nominal 
followers, comes the clarion call of The Canadian Churchman 
(Toronto) to all Anglicans as Christians to go forth to war with 





pick up remnants of the earth that England had 





not considered worth while, it was aggression.”’ 


“Nations rarely fight for moral issues alone,”’ 
observes Dr. Rauschenbusch; ‘‘always for material 
interests complicated with moral questions,” and 
“for such causes as this nations have always 
sooner or later fought’’— 


“England is right in condemning the violation 
of Belgian neutrality; but I do not believe she 
would have gone to war if France had violated 
Swiss neutrality. The possible occupation of the 
Belgian ports by her worst rival was another 
matter. She feels now that she must protect the 
small States; yet she crusht the Boer republics 
with such brutal aggression that great numbers of 
the best Englishmen protested. Her ally, Russia, 
is the great devourer of peaceful China. Her other 
ally, Japan, is now using Chinese territory for war 
purposes against the protest of China. Does 
England get excited about that? 

















“In many conversations with leading men in 
Germany I found that they were bitter against 
England because they foresaw that England would 
let her French allies take the real sufferings of 
war, while she took its possible gain. Poor France 





One-half of these are said to be adherents of the Anglican faith. **‘The tradi- 
tions of the Church of England,”’ says The Canadian Churchman, “‘are in complete 
sympathy with service in defense of the country.” 


DEPARTURE OF CANADIAN FORCES. 








is being devastated; all her available men are fight- 
ing. England is safe; she has less than two hun- 
dred thousand men on the field; before her own resources are 
fairly tapped, she is importing colonial troops, Russians, and 
Asiatics to help her. Her great fleet has not taken a single 
risk against the German ports. The long Baltic coast-line of 
Germany has been untroubled; the Baltic has been left as a 
German lake. I believe the Germans are fighting France with- 
out anger this time; only with pity, as a matter of necessity. 
Against the English they feel differently.” 























AFTER THE WAR THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS WILL BE REBUILT IN A 
STYLE MORE IN HARMONY WITH OUR PRESENT-DAY 
CULTURE THAN THE MIDDLE-AGE G@THIC. 


—De. Notenkracker (Amsterdam). 


bayonet and machine gun against the Kaiser. There comes a 
time in the affairs of men, we are told, ‘‘when sin and self have 
intruded with the appeal to force that the only answer that can 
be made is in the same language of force. Anything else would 
be craven and recreant.’”’ So, instead of the command to turn 
our cheek when smitten by our enemy, this Canadian editor is 
mindful rather of the Psalmist’s song of such a time, ‘‘ Blessed 
be the Lord, my strength, which teacheth my hands to war and 
my fingers to fight.” Well may the Christians of the British 
Empire, we read further, 


“‘give thanks to God for the men of our nation, strong, alert, 
and devoted. We are not a nation of puny weaklings, starved 
by the crabbed hand of an ill Providence, but a race of stalwarts 
nurtured on the rich harvests of a virgin soil. ‘Live at peace 
with all men as much as in you lieth.’ But the only way to see 
eye to eye with some men is along a gun-barrel. 

‘Sons of freedom every one are we. Can we refuse our aid 
when freedom itself calls us? Through the long process of cen- 
turies the leaven of the New Testament truths of individual 
worth and liberty has been working, and now we stand a nation 
wherein each man’s rights are the concern of the State itself. 

‘“‘A tyrant has arisen in the earth, a man of violence, who 
seeks to crush all power against his own and to rob the weaker 
nations of their rights. By long concealment of his grudge and 
by the deception of a promised peace, he has trained a nation to 
be soldiers. He hurls against a world astonished by his duplicity 
the men he has fed on dreams of empire to be won by force 
of arms. 

‘‘Emergency is the only word which covers the situation his 
unrighteous dealings have created. Emergency is the only word 
which conveys the strength of the armies he commands. That 
emergency is not one for Belgium, or France, or Great Britain 
alone, but it is for the whole British Empire. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt as to his desires. His resentment against 
England for her righteous championing of the cause of Belgium 
he makes no attempt to conceal. The check to his arms he lays 
ultimately at the door of the British. Her fleet has swept the 
seas and destroyed his commerce. The inviolate isle seems to 
mock him and stands as witness of the virility of democracy, with 
which he has no truce. His course has been stayed by sacrifice. 
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Two months ago he would have made Belgium and France the 
hinterlands of Germany but for the men who laid down their 
lives for the freedom of their country. 

“Great Britain has given men and means to drive back the 
common peril. All through the country was posted: 

***YouR KING AND COUNTRY NEED YOU.’”’ 

From Canada, we are reminded, twenty-two thousand men 
went forth in answer to this call. But the war will be long; 
more men must go from Canada, and this editor is quite certain 
as to the duty of his readers: 


“The man who is free to go has to give his answer as to why 
he should not go. He has to give that answer to his country and, 
on the peril of his manhood, to himself. 

“Preparation is the duty of every man, whether he can go now 
or must wait until the danger becomes more acute or nearer 
home (which God forbid). He- should know sufficient squad 
drill to enable him to become one of a body which can be moved 
rapidly and compactly. He should be able to give a good ac- 
count of himself with a rifle. Accuracy of shooting is an im- 
portant factor, as accounts from the field tell us. For efficient 
service training is required.” 


No swaggering and boasting! ‘‘He is a poor fool who boasts 
when warm, red, human blood alone can make good his boast.” 
The Churchman’s editorial concludes with a word on the part 
being taken and to be taken by the Church in this struggle: 


** Anglicans have taken their full. part in the Empire’s struggle 
up to the present. No figures have been given out regarding the 
Canadian contingent which has landed at Plymouth, but it is 
safe to say one-half of the men are Anglicans. The traditions 
of the Church of England are in complete sympathy with service 
in defense of the country. The Church should be the whole 
state at prayer, and Anglican tradition has always held for the 
interpenetration of every department of life with the ideals of 
religion. The list of the sons of the Church of England who have 
served their country in military service is a long and honorable 
one. The Anglicans in Canada will keep true to the traditions 
of their Church and country.” 


Popes gave absolution to Crusaders who died fighting the 
heathen foe. And so a poetic tribute to ‘‘The Rank and File” 
which follows the Churchman editorial concludes with these 
words of promise for the hereafter: 


“Tho all your lives belie you, rude hand and ruder lips, 
At last ye shine transfigured in death's apocalypse. 
When by one deed that washes each soul as white as snow 
From merely man grown Godlike to God at last you go.” 





ENGLISH VIEW OF GERMAN MORALS 


HE ETHICAL POSITION of Germany in the present 
war, treated with so much conciliation by Dr. Rauschen- 
busch in another article, is viewed from quite a different 
angle in the London Times. This writer takes the case of 
Professor Eucken as a representative one of the present temper 
of German ethical reasoning under the spell of war’s necessities. 
The point of departure is a recent book by Dr. Eucken on 
“The Spirit of the Times” in which he shows himself not ‘‘ pleased 
with the state of affairs in Germany.” ‘‘He writes definitely 
to bid Germany collect its mind, bethink itself of the true sources 
of national greatness, cease to be dazzled by the immense material 
achievements of the past generation, and to realize that with 
all this advance in the material sphere and the worship of the 
Kraftideal, there has been a spiritual and ethical retrogression 
of a very serious kind.’”’ Professor Eucken, we are reminded, 
‘“‘may be regarded as the most authoritative ethical teacher 
of the class to which he belongs in contemporary Germany,” 
yet the position he takes, so this writer thinks, is not unlike 
that of the German Reichstag after the Zabern incident which 
the Munich paper Simplicissimus satirized so bitingly: 
‘*There were two companion pictures, one of which represented 
a crowd of excited females battering at a closed door. Under- 


neath this was the legend: ‘There will be no women in the next 
English Parliament.’ The other drawing represented a crowd 
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of bowed and sheeplike figures, seen from behind, apparently 
doing reverence to some symbol of authority, with the words 
below: ‘Nor men in the German.’ Irresistibly this deadly 
thrust of the satirical dog in Simplicissimus recurs to the mind in 
reading Professor Eucken’s latest word of counsel and warning 
to his countrymen. ...... 

‘‘The war has forced upon him a definite and concrete issue 
which he could not possibly evade. The issue is contained in the 
question, What about Belgium? We know how he has answered 
it. ‘The advance through Belgium’ was, it seems, ‘necessary,’ 
and with that ‘necessary’ all that is called for is said. But 
Germany was not in a position in which anything that could be 
rationally called a necessity had yet arisen. If that was neces- 
sary, any baseness, any treachery, might equally be called neces- 
sary if it were supposed to yield a military advantage. Eucken 
might here have said the word which would perhaps have won 
him obloquy in the present, but which his countrymen would in 
later and better days have recognized as the truest wisdom, the 
most faithful and patriotic counsel. He did not utter it. 
Deliberately he faced the issue; he carne down on the Govern- 
mental side, he abased himself before the very Kraftideal which 
he had denounced with innocuous eloquence so long as he could 
keep it at a safe distance in the realm of philosophic abstrac- 
tions; and in so doing he abased—for his position enabled him 
to do so—the whole of German ethical culture in the eyes of the 
civilized world. 

‘‘This and other more drastic revelations as to the worth of 
that culture have led in England to some curious and interesting 
speculations. It has been suggested from several quarters 
that the bad faith and the shocking cruelty and destructiveness 
with which Germany is waging war can be accounted for by that 
sapping of the historic data of orthodox Christianity which has 
been carried on so largely by German professorial criticism. One 
correspondent in The Times has recently quoted a beautiful 
and plausible passage of romantic nonsense from Heinrich Heine 
about the shattering of the Gothic cathedrals by the hammer 
of a rearisen Thor—the symbol which for the German is to 
displace the Cross. A moment’s consideration, coupled with an 
elementary knowledge of history, ought to be enough to dispel 
this fancy. Never were wars waged with more ferocity and bad 
faith than in the days when those cathedrals were being built, 
nor were the cathedrals themselves always spared. In the 
present day France has broken more completely than Germany 
with the creed which ought to have averted the agony of Belgium 
and safeguarded the towers of Reims. The Kaiser is an orthodox 
believer of the Lutheran brand. M. Anatole France, on the 
other hand, might not unjustly be described as unbelief incarnate. 
Let us note, then, his words on the destruction of Reims: 

‘**Soldiers of the right, we shall remain worthy of our cause. 
We will show ourselves until the end formidable and magnani- 
mous. . . . We will exact pitiless vengeance on these criminals. 
We will not soil our victory by any crime, and on their soil, when 
we have conquered their last army and reduced their last fortress, 
we will proclaim that the French people admit to their friendship 
the conquered enemy.’ 

“Tt is not from this side that we hear the demand which might 
have been expected for a barbarous retaliation in kind.” 


The bombardment of Reims and the excuses alleged for it, the 
writer concludes, are most instructively typical of the errors 
into which a system-ridden people may fall when they come to 
deal with what Bismarck called the imponderabilia—human forces 
that do not admit of being systematized: 


‘‘A building which is used for military purposes may be 
attacked—that is the theory. The cathedral is a building, and 
the French, so it is alleged, had an observation-post on its towers. 
And so, without warning or remonstrance, down comes a rain of 
shells as if the ‘building’ in this case were a villa or a barn 
instead of being one of the wonders and treasures of the world. 
The French lost their observation-post—if they had one; Ger- 
many lost something in the eyes of the civilized world which 
generations of peace will not restore to her. Nietzsche, in @ 
famous passage in the ‘Genealogy of Morals,’ notes the aversion, 
the fear, the ‘icy mistrust’ with which the European peoples 
have regarded the rise of Germany to power, and ascribes this 
feeling to the haunting memory of the devastating ferocity 
with which the Goths and Vandals long ago overran the civiliza 
tions of the south. Apparently there is no one in Germany with 
perception enough to see the unwisdom, the imprudence from 
the lowest material point of view, of making that memory start 
out again, vivid and vengeful, and backed by far other powers 
than those which Rome in her decadence could command.” 
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Parnell, Mrs. Faerie O’Shea). Charles 
Stewart Parnell Ss Love-Story and Political 


Life. Two on val Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xvii— 
259-273. New York: George H. Doran ompany. 
$5 net. 

This book, announced as a ‘‘startlingly 


frank revelation of the famous love-affair 
of the ‘unerowned king of Ireland,’”’ be- 
longs to a class of writings that might 
be called the forbidden fruit of literature. 
Critics of weight allude to it as one of the 
most remarkable books of these times and 
state that it has already created a great 
sensation. Those who hold the memory of 
Parnell dear and persist in regarding his 
lapse from morality, however serious in it- 
self, as an episode in a career of unrivaled 
distinction, are certain to resent the publi- 
cation of the book, and especially its being 
timed to coincide with the successful ac- 
ecomplishment of Home Rule. Literary 
productions of this class are undoubtedly 
interesting, but are usually reserved for 
publication until after the death of the 
author. Such, indeed, was the original 
intention in the case of this volume, but the 
arguments against posthumous publication 
were probably too strong to be withstood. 

The tragic dénouement of Parnell’s bril- 
liant and dramatic career is still fresh in the 
public memory. Few men in political life 
have attained to that supreme power, so 
personal in its nature, which he wielded 
over his countrymen, and used solely for 
the benefit of the national cause. With the 
exception of O’Connell, no man in the long 
and discouraging record of Ireland’s strug- 
gle for freedom so incarnated the spirit of a 
whole people in its aspirations for self- 
government. By a paradox not isolated in 
Irish history, he was, as regards personal 
characteristics, more an Englishman than 
a Celt. He was probably devoid of a single 
Irish trait and had the accent of a cockney. 
Yet this cold, impassionate aristocrat, lack- 
ing as an orator and in personal magnetism, 
gained such an ascendency over the people 
of Ireland as had not been known since the 
days of ‘the Liberator. The story of his 
virtually autocratic power in Ireland, of 
his creation of the Nationalist party, and of 
the long and memorable battle in Parlia- 
ment for Home Rule, his unrivaled strategy 
whereby he secured the balance of power 
which enabled him to overthrow either of 
the great parties as it suited his purpose, 
his long parliamentary duel with Gladstone, 
whom he finally won over to the cause— 
all these events are given from an intimate 
and personal point of view by one who 
was a participant in the drama. 

All the world has heard of Parnell’s ill- 
fated infatuation for Katherine O’Shea, the 
wife of Captain O’Shea, his intimate friend 
and political protégé. The illicit relation 
was kept secret for ten years, and was 
finally revealed to the world in the pro- 
ceedings of a divorce court. Even the 
dauntless mettle of a Parnell could not 
withstand the storm that broke over his 
head when ‘his secret was divulged. The 
Catholic clergy, hitherto his powerful ally, 
condemned him without mercy. Gladstone 
disowned him. He defied his enemies, and, 
organizing a separate party with the rem- 
nant of his followers, appealed to the 


— 





peasantry of Ireland, for whom he had 


| sacrificed everything, including his patri- 
monial estates. 


The dramatic character of 
the immense gatherings that assembled to 
hear his speeches addrest to the ‘‘men of 
the hillsides’”’ is still remembered. The 
strain proved too much for his ever-frail 
health. Never was ruin more inevitable. 
The man who had recognized no criterion 
but success saw his life-work end in dismal 
failure. He died broken-hearted, still 
battling for the now vanished dream of 
Home Rule. 

All this and much more of a secret nature 
are told in a narrative not lacking in glowing 
phrase and vivid descriptive touches by 
the woman who became the Irish leader’s 
Egeria and political intermediary, and, 
later on, his wife. Whether or not she has 
earned the execration which the Irish people 
have visited upon her, and which she re- 
turns in kind in her amazing book, must be 
left to the reader’s judgment. She has torn 
aside the veil which most women insist on 
interposing between the public gaze and 
their private lives, and has exposed to 
vulgar curiosity the whole of the private 
correspondence which Parnell addrest to 
her with its burden of unhallowed love, its 
secret avowals, its yearning tenderness, and, 
above all, its revelation of an utterly new, 
unsuspected, and intensely human person- 
ality which lay concealed under an exterior 
of ice and iron. Of the personality of Par- 
nell, the author gives an interesting sketch: 


‘*When I first met Mr. Parnell, in 1880, 
he was unusually tall and very thin. His 
features were delicate with that pallid 
pearly tint of skin that was always pecu- 
liarly his. The shadows under his deep 
somber eyes made them appear larger than 
they were, and the eyes themselves were 
the most striking feature of his cold, 
handsome face. They were a deep brown, 
with no apparent unusualness about them 
except an odd compulsion and insistence in 
their direct gaze that, while giving the im- 
pression that he was looking through and 
beyond them, bent men unconsciously to 
his will. But when moved by strong feeling 
a thousand little fires seemed to burn and 
flicker in the somber depths, and his cold, 
inscrutable expression gave way to a storm 
of feeling that held one spellbound by its 
utter unexpectedness. 

“‘His hair was very dark brown, with a 
bronze glint on it in sunlight, and grew 
very thickly on the back of the shapely 
head, thinning about the high forehead. 
His beard, mustache, and eyebrows were a 
lighter brown. His features were very 
delicate, especially about the fine-cut 
nostrils; and the upper lip short, tho the 
mouth was not particularly well shaped. 
His was a very handsome, aristocratic 
face, very cold, proud, and reserved; 
almost all the photographs of him render 
the face too heavy and thicken the features. 

‘‘He had an old-world courtliness of 
manner when speaking to women, a very 
_— very grave charm of consideration 

that appealed to them at once in its silent 
tribute to the delicacy of womanhood. I 
always thought his manner to women, 
whether equals or dependents, was per- 
fect. In general society he was gracious 
without being familiar, courteous but 
reserved, interested yet aloof, and of such 
an unconscious dignity that no one, man or 
woman, ever took a liberty with him. 

‘**In the soeiety of men his characteristic 
reserve and ‘aloofness’ were much more 
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strongly marked, and even in the true 
friendship he had with at least two men he 
eould more easily have died than have 
lifted the veil of reserve that hid his inmost 
feeling. I do not now allude to his feeling 
for myself, but to any strong motive of his 
heart—his love for Ireland and of her 
peasantry, his admiration that was almost 
worship of the great forces of nature—the 
seas and the winds, the wonders of the 
planet worlds, and the marvels of science. 

‘*Yet I have known him expand and be 
thoroughly happy, and even boyish, in the 
society of men he trusted. Immensely, 
even arrogantly, proud, he was still rane 
sensitive and shy, and he was never 
gratuitously offensive to any one. In de- 
bate his thrusts were ever within the i irony 
ne to gentlemen at war, even if 

eyond that which could be congenial to 
the Speaker of the House or to a chairman 
of committee. ...... 

‘Parnell went into nothing half-hearted- 
ly, and was never content till he had 
grasped every detail of his subject. For 
this reason he gave up the study of as- 
tronomy, which had become of engrossing 
interest to him, for he said that astronomy 
is so enormous a subject that it would have 
demanded his whole time and ene to 
satisfy him. He was constitutionally lazy, 
and absolutely loathed beginning any- 
thing, his delicate health having, no doubt, 
much to do with this inertia, of which he 
was very well aware. He always made me 
promise to ‘worry’ him into making a 
start on any important political work, 
meeting, or appointment, when the proper 
time came. ...... 

“In character Parnell was curiously 
complex. Just, tender, and considerate, he 
was nev ertheless incapable of forgiving an 
injury, and most certainly he never forgot 
one. His code of honor forbade him to 
bring up a wrong of private life against a 
public man, and he had a subtle love of 
truth that dares to use it as the shield of 
expediency. 

‘Physically Parnell was so ‘much afraid 
of pain and ill-health that he suffered in 
every little indisposition and hurt far more 
than others of less highly strung and 
sensitive temperament. He had such a 
horror of death that it was only by the 
exercise of the greatest self-control that he 
could endure the knowledge or sight of it; 
but his self-control was so perfect that 
never by word or deed did he betray the 
intense effort and real loathing he suffered 
when obliged to attend a funeral, or to be 
in any way brought into contact with 
death or the thought thereof. Whenever 
we passed, in our drive, a churchyard or 
cemetery he would turn his head away, or 
even ask me to take another road. The 
only exception to this very real horror of 
his was the little grave of our baby girl at 
Chiselhurst, which he loved; but then he 
always said, ‘She did not die, she only went 
to sleep.’”’ 

OTHER WORKS OF HISTORY AND 

BIOGRAPHY 

Agassiz, G. R. Letters and Recollections of 
Alexander Agassiz. With a Sketch of His Life. and 
Work. With portraits and other illustrations. Pp. 644. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50 net. 

The task to which the son of Alexander 
Agassiz has here set himself has been per- 
formed con amore. The pictures which he 
offers are etched with sympathy and their 
lines are strong and sure. The contrasts 
in temperament and in conviction be- 
tween the gifted scientist and his dis- 
tinguished father, Louis Agassiz are 
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sharply drawn. A passionate love of 
natural science seems to have been almost 
their only common trait. The elder 
Agassiz, robust, buoyant, reverent, con- 
servative, was ever a great teacher, kin- 
dling the enthusiasm of thousands for sci- 
ence-study. His son, retiring, cautious, 
intolerant, yet swiftly progressive, and 
surrendered to research, is justly named 
as a great investigator. How far the 
natural reserve of Alexander Agassiz was 
deepened by the sorrow with which the 
early death of his wife shadowed his life 
we may not determine. 

To the scientist, the interest of the 
biography lies in the results of Agassiz’s 
voyages in nearly every sea upon the 
globe, in which he gathered facts and 
specimens of first importance for the up- 
building of the great Agassiz Museum at 
Harvard University, and of the sciences 
to which the Museum is devoted. 

Yet, curiously enough, the most ro- 
mantic part of his career is his rescue of 
the Calumet and Hecla mines from im- 
minent wreck, to become the source of 
great fortunes to investors and of pros- 
perity and happiness to thousands of 
workingmen. Only rare executive ability 
and mighty patience, combined with sci- 
entific knowledge, could have wrought 
that slowly coming miracle. ‘‘Since Hecla 
paid its first dividend in 1869, the com- 
pany had paid to its stockholders, up to 
December 31, 1909, the huge sum of 
$110,550,000.”"" That mine is ‘‘a monu- 
ment such as few men can show as a re- 
sult of a life’s work; when we consider 
that it was the by-product of the brain of 
a man whose life’s interest was abstract 
science, the monument becomes unique.” 
By the wealth which came to him per- 
sonally from this valiant adventure he 
was ‘‘enabled to lead a series of scientific 
expeditions to the ends of the earth, any 
one of which would have more than ful- 
filled the fondest dreams of many a poor 
naturalist patiently bending over his 
microscope.” 


nson, Mary Thacher. Thomas Wentworth 
H m. Story of His Life. 8vo, pp. 435. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 


A typical American of the best type, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson had a re- 
markably many-sided nature and a genius 
which adapted him for a life of varied 
activity and accomplishment. He came 
of the highest class of New Englanders. 
Generations of his ancestors had served 
God and fought for their country and 
their rights as he was destined to do. In 
early life his religious piety led him to be 
a preacher, after serving some time as a 
tutor at Harvard. In 1850 he left his 
congregation at Newburyport, because as 
an abolitionist he could not work har- 
moniously with it. The honesty of his 
convictions is shown in the way in which 
he took command of a regiment of eman- 
cipated slaves in the Civil War, and was 
wounded and invalided in 1863, from 
which period he actively applied himself 
to literature, as well as to the study and 
promulgation of advanced educational 
news. 

The present volume, the work of his 
wife, reveals the personality of a clever 
and conscientious man who could fight 


equally well with the weapons of peace’ 


and the weapons of war. He was the last 
survivor of that brilliant group which com- 
prised Longfellow, Holmes, Motley, and 
Lowell, and his essays and sketches are 
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treasured on many library shelves. His 
last work was a life of Longfellow, pub- 
lished in 1902. 

Mrs. Higginson’s pleasing memoir is 
full of bright sketches of character and 
anecdotes of characteristic point. She 
writes with a sweet and unaffected grace 
that the friends and admirers of Mr. Hig- 
ginson will acknowledge with gratitude. 


J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris. Studies in the History of Oriental 
Religion. 3d ed., 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xvii-317, 321. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillans. 20s. net. 

The separate issue of Part IV. of ‘‘The 
Golden Bow’’ took place in 1906 in a 
single volume. The present edition is ex- 
panded into two full volumes by the addi- 


tion of several chapters. The new matter . 


comes from several sources—especially 
Bandissin’s work on Adonis, Budge’s note- 
worthy volumes on Osiris and the Egyp- 
tian Resurrection, and Garstang’s on the 
Hittites. Besides these, a number of other 
@ecent works adducing ethnological and 
other material have been laid under trib- 
ute, so that most of the available data are 
brought up to date. There appears to 
have been, however, one omission of a 
pertinent and notable source—William 
Hayes Ward’s original work on the seal 
cylinders of western Asia. Some items 
concerning which Dr. Frazer’s information 
is either uncertain or erroneous might 
have been definitely or correctly put had 
this authority been employed. Still, a 
mass of facts has been brought together 
which—when sifted, verified, and disen- 
tangled from occasional doubtful exegesis 
—is of permanent value. 

The Empress Frederick. A Memoir. Pp. 371. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1914. $2.50. 

Strangely enough, little is known, and 
almost nothing has been written, about the 
mother of Germany’s Emperor, William II. 
While the present author prefers to remain 
anonymous, we are assured that he is thor- 
oughly conversant with her life, and has 
written a ‘‘biography, intimate, discreet, 
authentic, and interesting.”” Unlike most 
royal persons, the eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert lived a very 
normal life, free from unnecessary exac- 
tions of royal etiquette. Her father in- 
structed her in all healthy, out-of-door 
sports, and educated her along lines which 
included an understanding of statesmanship 
and political conditions. Her marriage 
with Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
wasalove-match. There was never a cloud 
on their married life, except such as were 
caused by death and natural sorrow. Their 
esteem was mutual and their home life 
happy. The Princess Royal was full of 
personal enthusiasm, sympathetic toward 
suffering, active in philanthropic move- 
ments, and yet in her fifty years of Berlin 
activity she was often misunderstood and 
misjudged. Bismarck worked against her, 
and yet frankly admired her intellect and 
ability. The author gives a very fair ac- 
count of her mistakes, apparent and real, 
and pays a high tribute to her personality. 
“All through her life,’’ we are told, ‘‘one of 
the Princess’s mental peculiarities was that 
of thinking it impossible that any reasoning 
human being could object to anything that 
was obviously in itself a good and wise 
Measure.”’ 

Bryce, James. (1) The Ancient Roman Em 
and the British Em in India. (2) The Diffu- 
sion of Roman Law Throughout the 


Two Histori Studies. S8vo, pp. 138. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $1.96. 
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Lord Bryce does much in these two essays 
to place the Government of India in its true 
historical perspective with regard to the 
Roman conquest of the various nations and 
the establishment of a Roman empire in 
civilized countries. In fact, we may say 
that the Romans were superior to the Brit- 
ish in one respect. The fields they trav- 
ersed, the cities they captured, the temples 
they seized upon were turned into some- 
thing Roman. A Goth in the time of the 
Christian emperors became the head of the 
Roman army in Constantinople, a Spanish 
soldier was made Emperor of Rome, and 
the Roman language became an instrument 
with which a Spanish poet exprest himself 
in meters which Rome had borrowed from 
Athens and Alexandria. This is not the 
way in which we must describe the rela- 
tions of England with India. India is ruled 
under the British raj by downward pres- 
sure. India has not become Anglicized. 
As Bryce remarks: 

‘“The English have imprest the imagina- 
tion of the people by their almost uniform 
success. .. . That over 300,000,000 of 
men should be ruled by a few pale-faced 
strangers seems too wonderful to be any- 
thing but the doing of some unseen and 
irresistible divinity. I heard at Lahore 
an anecdote, which, slight as it is, illustrates 
the way in which the native thinks of these 
things. <A tiger had escaped from the 
Zoological Gardens, and its keeper, hoping 
to allure it back, followed it. When all 
other inducements had failed, he lifted up 
his voice and solemnly adjured it in the 
name of the British Government, to which 
it belonged, to come back to its eage. The 
tiger obeyed. 

‘*In the high-class grades of the civil ad- 
ministration there are only about 1,200 
persons; and these 1,200 control 315,000,- 
000, doing it with so little friction that they 
have ceased to be surprized at this extraor- 
dinary fact.”’ 

Mr. Bryce does not fail to point out the 
astounding character of this plain fact. 
He writes, of course, with the same copious 
and natural flow of learning, the same 
eandor, the same clear and felicitous 
phraseology as are characteristics of all his 
essays. These essays, separated as they 
have been from his ‘‘Studies in History and 
Jurisdiction,”’ gain special significance from 
their very isolation in one volume. 


Traubel, Horace. With Walt Whitman in Cam- 
den, 3d vol., 8vo, pp. viii-590. With portraits, fac- 
simile letters, and index of names. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerly. $3.00 net. 


The third volume of Horace Traubel’s 
Boswellian biography of Walt Whitman 
contains 583 pages of closely packed mat- 
ter and continues this extraordinary record 
of the now world-famous ‘‘Good Gray 
Poet.’’ It is a formidable literary produc- 
tion, quite in keeping with the unconven- 
tional character of the subject, who was in 
all things unlike other men—a literary 
anarchist ignoring all models and prece- 
dents in life and art and an original in all 
things. Whitman’s rise and formal instal- 
lation in the ranks of fame are one of the 
paradoxes of contemporary literature. At 
first scoffed at as a crank and mountebank of 
letters, he came gradually to be looked upon 
as a thinker and writer of original power. 

The naked truth is what Mr. Traubel has 
aimed at regarding his idol. To attain 
this he has, in the plan of his work, cast 
aside art, order, style, grammar, chapter- 
division, all hitherto regarded as the essen- 
tials of a book, and has assembled in a het- 
erogenous mass all that has any bearing on 








Walt Whitman’s long life and varied ac- 





tivities—his favorite authors, his views on 
philosophy, art, polities, religion, his lit- 
erary heroes, among whom are mentioned 
Carlyle, Tolstoy, Victor Hugo, and Eugene 
Sue. In photographie accuracy and mi- 
nuteness of detail this amazing production 
outranks Boswell himself, the author’s 
model. The effect on the reader is as tho 
the contents of an omnipresent phonograph 
had been disgorged in print. Whatever 
may be thought of Mr. Traubel’s book as 
literature, it is a veritable mine of material 
for future biographers. Through all the 
dross runs a vein of rich virgin ore. 

Out of the chaos of Mr. Traubel’s pages 
emerges a portrait of Whitman. Stript of 
his vesture of hero-worship, he confronts us 
as he is in reality—a prototype of the new 
recruits to the world of learning provided by 
the intellectual middle classes made pos- 
sible in an age of print. He is, as it were, 
the glorified roturier of literature, the ideal 
of the proletarian élite whom the public libra- 
ries have endowed, as they imagine, wit 
the learning of all the ages. Above all, 
is the representative of those who have par- 
taken of the forbidden fruit of learning, and 
whose religious faith and normal traditions, 
undermined by the writings of Darwin, 
Huxley, Haeckel, and especially Ingersoll, 
for whom the Camden philosopher professes 
deep admiration, have been replaced by the 
religion of progress and the modern cult of 
democracy. The recent claims of his ad- 
mirers that he was a man of deep learning 
are absurd. His writings and conversations 
indicate that he had skimmed over the 
works of great authors, but his culture was 
nondescript, and he gives the impression of 
one who had been at a great feast of learn- 
ing and brought home the seraps. 


Bradford, Gav.stiel. Confederate Portraits, 
8vo, pp. 291. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, $<. >. 

In this book, eight of the leaders of the 
Confederate forces during the War of Se 
cession are portrayed in a vigorous and 
sometimes severely candid way by the 
clever author of ‘‘Lee, the American.” 
There are lifelike touches in the intimate 
description he gives us of Judah P. Benja- 
min, for instance, or Raphael Semmes, that 
‘elderly, respectable, professional man,” 
“no pirate,’’ tho commanding a privateer. 
Robert Toombs, with his impressive phy- 
sique, a born fighter as well as fiery orator, 
and something like a savior to Georgia, has 
never been so picturesquely described both 
in his excellences and defects. In the 
political world, where he figured most, Ste- 
phens seems to have been pitifully ineffee- 
tual. As in the case of Benjamin, ‘‘lack of 
deep and heartfelt convictions, a shallow 
opportunism, prevented the man from 
making any distinguished mark on the his- 
tory of time.” With Stephens the same 
result ‘‘followed from an exactly opposite 
cause, and the excess of conviction most 
nobly nullified a prominent and notable 
career.” The author feels sure that pos- 
terity ‘‘ will adjust the difference and that 
Stephens will grow more and more in our 
history as a figure of commanding purity, 
sincerity, distinction, and patriotism.’’ 


Mann, Horace K. 
(Hadrian IV.). 
pp. 134. 

This admirable biography, which on its 
earlier appearance formed a chapter in 
Mr. Mann’s larger work on the popes, 
will be particularly interesting to English 
and American readers, for Hadrian IV. was 
baptized Nicholas Breakspear, and was born 


Nicholas’ Breaks: 
Twenty illustrations and map, 8vo, 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Hender. 
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You Cannot Afford To Be Without 
This Hot Water Bottle 


__ The Cello Metal Hot Water Bottle is just as vital a necessity as your fire, 
life, or accident insurance policy—because prompt use of the Cello will insure 
you against the many emergencies incident to the cold days of Fall and Winter 





Note this extra long 
handle stopper — one 
of the many conve- 
nient features of the 
Cello—which makes 
it ideal for massage 
purposes. 


The regular stopper 
has a special grip so 
as to be easy totighten 
or loosen. Handy 
loop for attaching 
with cord. Well cut 
screw thread, 


Notice the patent 
neck, with air cham- 
ber, shown also in 
sectional view. Al- 
ways sufficiently cool 
to handle with com- 
fort. 


Then again, inside 
the Cello is that pat- 
ented contraction 
spring (see sectional 
view) which keeps the 
Cello always in shape 
—just as necessary as 
the stopper for keep- 
ing the water from 
running out. 


With each Cello 
comes this neat blue 
flannel bag with 
handy draw-strings. 


now before us. 


One reason why the Cello can be thus depended upon for un- 
failing reliability, is because it is made of finest nickel-plated brass— 
which we have found to be the only material that will positively 
withstand the severe test to which a hot water bottle is subjected. 


No rubber to dry up, crack, burst, or leak. 





METAL HOT 
ELLQ WATER BOTTLE 


Sold to you with a guarantee, instead of a caution against boiling water. 


Reliable, dependable, practically indestructible—that’s the Cello. 
wonderfully comfortable too. 
the Cello is curved to fit the body. With the Cello 
comes a bag of blue flannel which makes it soft as a 
little pillow— stays hot all night. 
verts the Cello into an ideal method of massage. 








































Can pe filled from any 
faucet or kettle without 
slightest danger of 
scalding or burning the 
hands. 








Air chamber around 
neck makes it comfort- 
able to handle. Patent 
spring (inside) accom- 
modates all expansion, 
contraction and vacu- 
um, keeping the Cello 
always in shape—a fea- 
ture noother bottle pos- 
sesses. The Cellois per- 
fectly sanitary — self- 
sterilizing every time 
you fill it. 


And it’s 
No awkward angles, 


Long handle con- 


Ask Your Dealer To 





Show You The Cello 





A. S. CAMPBELL CO., 285 Comm 


and you will readily see why it 
should be your choice, why 90% 
of the metal hot water bottles 
bought are Cellos, and why all 
the valuable patents, the features 
that make a bottle dependable 
and durable, are owned exclu- 
sively and found only in the 


Cello. 


Once you use the Cello, you 
will never be satisfied with any 
other hot water bottle, because 
it never disappoints you. 


So get the Cello today at your 


‘drug or department store, in 1, 


3 and 5 pint sizes, prices $1.75, 
$2.00 and $3.00 respectively. 
35c extra for 1 pint massage 
handle; 50c extra for 3 and $ 


pint sizes. 


Should you fail to find the 
Cello, order direct from us, 
mentioning size wanted and 
your dealer’s name, and we will 
deliver by parcel post prepaid. 
Your money back if you are not 
more than satisfied. 


ercial St., Boston, Mass. 








899 








900 
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Does your 
face feel 


like a board? 


That drawn, wooden feeling 1s due to an excess of caustic in 
your shaving soap. So is the biting and smarting. ‘“‘Rubbing in” 
the lather with your fingers works this irritant into your pores 
and makes matters worse. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream requires 


se and contains no 


lathering. I used your cream as per 
no ‘‘rubbing in’’ 


directions on same, and procured a 


free caustic. 

A few strokes of the brush works 
up a rich, creamy lather which softens 
the toughest beard. 

No re-stropping; no re-lathering; 
no after-lotions; no time wasted; no 
sore, burning skin. 

Read this strong commendation from 
a man whose shaving troubles are over: 
“SI am a mechanic and my beard is 
usually full of dirt and grit, which, 
before using your cream, required from 


clean, close, velvet shave in less than 
five minutes. It does not irritate the 
skin and is pleasant to use.’’ 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream is put up 
in sanitary air-tight tubes with handy 
hexagon screw tops. 

At all dealers—25c. Send 10c fora 
demonstrator tube containing enough 
for 50shaves. Gerhard MennenCo., 
Newark, N. J. Makers of the cele- 
brated Mennen’s Borated and Violet 





Talcum Toilet Powders and 


ten to fifteen minutes’ application of Mennen’s Cream Dentifrice. 


Mennen’s shaving Cream 
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Each Year There Are 
Over Three Million New Users of 


Krements 


One-piece construction and 
the heavy shell of hammered 


Collar and 
Cuff Buttons 


Krementz one-piece-bean- 
and-post Cuff Buttons are built 
by exactly the same wear-proof- 
ing process as Krementz Collar 
Buttons. 

A wide variety of exclusive 
patterns, with the newest flat or 
10 Kt. and 14 Kt. Solid Gold, curved fronts; plain, engine- 
$1.00 and $1.50. turned or engraved. $2.00 a pair. 

The purchaser is fully protected by this rock-ribbed Krementz guarantee: 
**1f damaged from ANY cause, a new button FREE.’’ 


Jewelry storesand haberdasheries and select drugstores sell Krementz Guar- 
anteed Collar and Cuff Buttons. Look for the name on each button. 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY 


C) cae ae 


gold protects every exposed 
part from wear and tear. 
Krementz Unbreakable Collar 
Buttons are made in 21 shapes. 
14 Kt. Rolled Gold, 25c. each; 


Newark, N. J. 


- 
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in England early in the twelfth century, 
As he has a warlike name, so he was of a 
warlike or pugnacious nature. 

Like Wolsey in England he fought for 
the Church, and his first antagonist was the 
redoubtable Arnold of Brescia, who wished 
to restore what it was left for Garibaldi to 
restore in a more enlightened age—the royal 
supremacy in Rome. Hecrusht Arnold, who 
was eventually banished. The main con- 
flict of his life, however, was with the Ro- 
man people, who refused to accept Fred- 
erick of Barbarossa, whom Hadrian had 
crowned as king on condition that he en- 
forced the people’s submission to the papal 
see. These incidents and the many other 
stormy passages in the life of “the only 
English pope are well and perspicuously 
treated by this author, and we. Hope that 
those who read this volume wilFlook upon 
it as an introduction to the learned work of 
which it forms one instalment. Nineteen 
ag and a map enhance the value of the 

k. 


PR gs Taner Hocteaues of Latin, Bryn Mawr 
New York: The Mosmiher Company’ 42°00. —s 

This author has produced in clear and 
vigorous English a serious philosophical 
study of Roman territorial expansion, a 
subject of pertinent interest as applied to 
present-day world polity and of especial 
significance with regard to international 
affairs in our own country. The author’s 
classical attainments have been of signal 
advantage, giving access to original sources 
of information and enabling the author to 
supplement the value of historical matter 
by excerpts from the literary productions 
of the period. The author has also made 
good use of knowledge gained from the 
works of distinguished modern historians, 
who are mentioned in a note of acknowl- 
edgment: . Mommsen, Meyer, Abbott, 
Beloch, Botsford, Cardinali, Chabot, and 
Colin. 

The central idea of Roman foreign 
policy was, in the author’s view, a prudent 
liberality toward the conquered state, de- 
signed to heal the bitterness of conflict and 
bind the subject power to the conqueror 
by mutual interests and the granting of 
full citizenship. It was the exact opposite 
of the Greek idea, which treated a conquered 
people as virtual slaves. What aroused the 
ambition of the republic and started it upon 
the path of imperial progress was the war 
with Hannibal, which, tho at the beginning 
a series of disasters, had as its final result 
the definitive dominance of Rome as a 
world-power. It was the hard-won victory 
over Carthage which gave Rome her pri- 
macy among the nations and imbued her 
with the conviction of her invincibility. 

The first great empire-builder who ap- 
pears in Roman history is Pompey. In the 
wide range of human affairs there is per- 
haps no more amazing spectacle of medi- 
ocrity arriving at the pinnacle of success, 
Absolutely ignorant of the art of politics, 
he calmly appropriated the opinions of 
others and by means of his military pres- 
tige carried their ideas into effect. By 
degrees he came to regard himself as 4 
great statesman and his self-rating was 
actually approved by the popular estimate. 
In a republic he wielded the shadowy powet 
of an emperor, was feared like Sulla, and 
had statues erected in his honor. Accord- 
ing to Froude, he was so handsome that 
‘‘the women used to bite him.” No more 
picturesque or puzzling example of great- 
ness combined with fatuity has appeared 
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upon the stage of history. He is the exact 
antithesis of Rome’s greatest figure, Cesar, 
who next appears upon the scene, the em- 
bodiment and type of Roman imperialism. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


cox, Ella Wheeler. The Art of Being Alive. 
Pp. 200. New York and London: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1 net. 

This is a helpful: little handbook, in 
which each of the thirty-seven chapters is 
complete. The author shows, both in 
poetry and prose, the tonic effect of right 
thinking and how each of us may achieve 
eontentment, strength, and ability by the 
use of our mental forces. It has the 
dements of theosophy, some of the rules of 
mental science, and a great deal of what 
used to be called ‘‘common sense.’”’ The 
author applies the principles of thought to 
every condition of daily life, to every class 
of people, and gives for every one helpful 
counsel and good suggestions. 


Shackleton, Robert and Elizabeth. The Charm 
ofthe Antique. Pp.300. New York: Hearst’s Inter- 
national Library Company. $2.50. 

It would be hard to estimate the value of 
such a book to an enthusiastic antique col- 
lector, since even to the layman it has 
fascination. The illustrations and the 
character of the book itself have a com- 
pelling charm and the subject-matter is 
entertaining. The author gives a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of the whole realm of col- 
lecting, tells the ways and means of ac- 
quiring things worth while, and the neces- 
sity for knowledge of actual worth and 
values; and recites some entertaining ex- 
periences in searches for Chippendale, Sher- 
aton, and Heppelwhite furniture. The 
book is full of good and helpful advice. It 
cautions against overenthusiasm and 
counsels moderation. The reader will long 
for some of the chairs, high-boys, side- 
boards, and porcelain that used to be so 
common in ‘‘grandfather’s house,’’ but the 
path of the collector is full of pitfalls; let 
him go carefully. 


Grayson, David. The Friendly Road. Illustrated 
by Fogarty. Pp.342. New York: Doubleday, Page & 

mpany. $1.35 net. 

Those familiar with David Grayson’s 
former books will not have to be told that 
this is a continuous chronicle of Optimism. 
Such a spontaneous outpouring of a con- 
tented soul is restful and a delight to the 
reader. Tired of the monotony of his daily 
existence, and beginning to fear that the 
farm owns him instead of his owning the 
farm, the author set out with pack across 
his shoulder, and wandered into the country, 
carrying food for only a short time, no 
money and no definite plan, nothing but a 
penny whistle such as he played when a 
boy. Experiences—yes, even adventures— 
come thick and fast, and each makes a 
chapter of romantic narrative, permeated 
by the atmosphere of beautiful country 
life, cheery philosophy, and real inspiration. 
Mr. Grayson’s method is delicious. He 
either whistles himself into the hearts of 
those he meets, or gains their confidence 
by joining them in their task of the 
Moment. Each story is complete and 
satisfactory. In fact, the whole book is 
charming, sweet, and inspiring, full of 
“the very joy of living.” 





Most Missed.—“ So you don’t like liv- 
ing in the country? What do you miss most 
since moving out of town? ”’ 

“ Trains.””— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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If the Chiariiatie 
Sold It This Way 


Suppose your grocer sold Puffed Grains in bowls—as they come to your table, 
floating in milk. Or with cream and sugar. Or mixed with fruit. 


And suppose children did the buying. 


Don’t you know that a child—whatever you sent for—would bring home 
this Puffed Wheat or Rice? 


None Can Resist It 


You read here—in cold print—of these Puffed Grain fascinations. And we 
can’t describe them—can’t make them seem good enough. 


Or you see the package at your grocery store, and it looks like other wrap- 
pings. Sosome of you don’t get Puffed Grains, and your folks miss their delights. 





But when one sees these grain bubbles—eight times normal size—she can’t 
resist these airy, flaky morsels. 


When one tastes them—thin, crisp, porous—they reveal an enticing flavor, 
like toasted nuts. 


And when they come to one’s table—in cream or milk—one wonders and 
regrets that the table ever lacked them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c @ati‘T) 
Puffed Rice, 15c Qiljdg: 


Except in Extreme West I. 


















Please find them out. Our plea is for your enjoyment and the joy of those 
you serve. 


There is nothing else like them. Grains were never puffed before. Never 
before have all the food granules been blasted by steam explosion. These are 
the only foods fitted for easy digestion by Prof. Anderson’s process. 


Get themall, See which one you like best. Served in all the various ways. You'll 
be glad that we make them and glad we urged you. Get them today and see. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


» Sole Makers 
feet (707) 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Y writing ‘““Wine of Wizardry” and 
“The Black Vulture,’’ George Sterling 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of poetry. 
And unlike most poets who suddenly become 
famous, he has steadily gained power. His 
new book, ‘‘Beyond the Breakers, and 
Other Poems” (A. M. Robertson), is better 
than any of the three distinguished volumes 
that preceded it. 

Here, for example, is a poem in “‘the 
grand manner,”’ sweeping, sonorous, splen- 
did. Swinburne, in the vigor of his youth, 
wrote like this. 


“TIDAL, KING OF NATIONS” 


(Genesis xiv. 1-17) 





By GEORGE STERLING 


Tidal, king of nations, is it night and silence for 
thee— 
For all who smote by the slime-pits and were 
slain in the valley of kings? 
Come there dreams to the bed of stone which none 
attaineth to see— 
Mirth of thy captains, moan of thy slaves or 
shadow of voiceless things? 


Amraphel and Arioch and Elam's over-lord, 
Hold they still the pact they held by the salt- 
sea's bitter breath? 
Speak they yet of the battle’s range when the nine 
kings drew the sword? ° 
Beck they now for a fantom wine in the sunless 
courts of Death? 


Tidal, king of nations, the desert is seal of thy 
tomb; 
He wio breaketh that ashen seal may sell thy 
bones for a price. 
Thy scepter rotteth unheld and thy chariot in the 
gloom, 
And the ghosts of thy gods come not to the 
evening sacrifice. 


There, tho the twilight deepen, no harps are sad 
for thy sake; 
Thou with care for thy wraths alone hast seen 
how the captains fail. 
Time for thy doves hath given dust, for thy melon- 
vine the snake, 
The bittern’s cry for thy viol’s voice, and the 
bat for thy nightingale. 


Tidal, king of nations, and traitor to each for 
pride, 
Thou wert no wall to thy people, norguard ina 
narrow place; ; 
Thy will it was on Admah and the hearths of 
Zoar to ride, 
Slaying beyond thy borders, till the arrow sang 
at thy face. 


Treasure and flocks and women, and all things 
fair in thy sight, 
They for thine eyes were herded—and what do 
thine eyes discern? 
Foeman and friend are broken, and none remaineth 
to fight; 
They that supped with War hath War now 
eaten in turn. 


Tidal, king of nations, could life be given again, 
For what thy sword uplifted in the battle that 
kings must use? 
Would thy heart give thought to the secret of 
man’s unsearchable pain, 
Keeping thy trust with the orphan, and the 
widow's empty cruse? 


The waterways are broken that led to the corn and 


grape: 
Thy steel was to other torrents, thy steeds to 
another goal. 
Alas for our faithless hands that mar whatever 
they shape— 
For the dusts made equal now in the palm of 
the groping mole! 


Tidal, king of nations, the world is weary of strife; 
We stand aghast by our engines, that wait for 
the trumpet’s call. 


. 
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Must man be brute forever and Hate be lord over 
Life? | 
Nay! tho the midnight question, the morning 
answereth all! 


Still wait the fields for the Sower, tho the lords of 
Ur be not; 
The heavenly roads be open to the horses of 
the sun; 
And still the 
unbegot, 
Test as of old the nations, till the many realms 
are one. 


mighty Hands, unchangeable, 


And here is an exquisitely made sonnet. 
“With sandals beaten from the crowns of 
kings” is unforgettable. 


THE COMING SINGER 
By GEORGE STERLING 


The Veil before the mystery of things 
Shall stir for him with iris and with light; 
Chaos shall have no terror in his sight 
Nor earth a bond to chafe his urgent wings; 
With sandals beaten from the crowns of kings 
Shall he tread down the altars of their night, 
And stand with Silence on her breathless height 
To hear what song the star of morning sings. 


With perished beauty in his hands as clay, 
Shall he restore futurity its dream. 
Behold his feet shall take a heavenly way 
Of choric silver and of chanting fire, 
Till in his hands unshapen planets gleam, 
"Mid murmurs from the Lion and the Lyre. 


One of Mr. Sterling’s characteristics is 
his almost uncanny knack of using exactly 
the right words about beasts. No poet but 
he could make such a phrase as ‘“‘the palm 
of the groping mole,” in ‘Tidal; King of 
Nations.”” And no one but he could write 
so vivid, so sympathetically humorous a 
poem about a coyote as this. 


FATHER COYOTE 
By GEORGE STERLING 


At twilight time, when the lamps are lit, 
Father coyote comes to sit 

At the chapparal's edge, on the mountain side— 
Comes to listen and to deride 

The rancher’s hound and the rancher’s son, 
The passer-by and every one. 

And we pause at milking-time to hear 

His reckless carolling, shrill and clear— 
His terse and swift and valorous troll, 
Ribald, rollicking, scornful, droll, 

As one might sing in coyotedom: 

“Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum!” 


Yet well I wot there is little ease 

Where the turkeys roost in the almond-trees, 
But mute forebodings, canny and grim, 

As they shift and shiver along the limb. 
And the dog flings back an answer brief 
(Curse o’ the honest man on the thief), 
And the cat, till now intent to rove, 
Stalks to her lair by the kitchen stove; 
Not that she fears the rogue on the hill; 
But—no mice remain, and—the night is chill. 
And now, like a watchman of the skies, 
Whose glance to a thousand valleys flies, 
The moon glares over the granite ledge— 
Pared a slice on its upper edge. 

And father coyote waits no more, 
Knowing that down on the valley floor, 

In a sandy nook, all cool and white, 

The rabbits play and the rabbits fight, 
Flopping, nimble, skurrying, 

Careless now with the surge of spring . . . 
Furry lover, alack! alas! 

Skims your fate o’er the moonlit grass! 


Probably the war must be blamed for 
Alfred Noyes’s attempt to make ‘“‘pierce”’ 
rime with “‘universe.’’ But in spite of this 
blemish, ‘‘The Search-lights” is a strong 
poem, altho it is not so forceful as an earlier 
and similar poem by Mr. Noyes which had 
as its refrain ‘‘ Before the world, was God.”’ 
This poem is based on the common 
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eaten 

Florida eaten the 
oranges that other kind of 
didn’t have any Florida oranges 


flavor. The pulp 
was dry and stringy 
and the juice—well, 
there wasn’t much 
of it but what there 
was you found to 
be flat and sour. 
Not much pleasure 
in eating oranges 
like that! The fruit 
was insipid and 
tasteless because it 
wasn’t allowed to 
ripen on the trees. 


—thin-skinned fruit 
filled with sweet 
delightful juice. 
These oranges tast- 
ed so good—um! 
How you smacked 
your lips at their 
delightful flavor! 
They were so fine 
simply because the 
growers had left 
them on the trees 
untilffully ripe. 











To advance their own interests by 
protecting those of the consumers 
of the fruit, progressive orange and 
grapefruit growers of Florida some 
years ago formed a_ co-operative 
organization. The members are 
pledged to ship only tree ripened 
fruit, that has been handled with 
extreme care from tree to railroad. 
None but white-gloved workers pre- 
pare this fruit for market—it never 
is touched by human hands before 
shipment. In the packing houses 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange no 

child labor is employed. 


This mark in red on boxes and wrappers 




























Means fully ripe, juicy, sweet fruit 


Not many Florida oranges are ripe before 
winter. One of the few varieties which ripen in 
the fall is the Parson Brown—named after a 
good old preacher who had a fine orange grove. 
The Parson Brown oranges mature in October 
and November, and often will be Sweet: and 
juicy inside before they have become altogether 

vellow outside. This is true of no other 
lorida oranges — all other varieties show 
when they are ripe by their rich yellow color, 

Only a limited number of Parson Brown or- 
anges are grown in Florida. The greater part of 
the crop is produced by members of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange. When you buy Parson 
Brown oranges in boxes that carry the Ex- 
change trade mark you may be sure that the 
are true to name and will found_ripe an 
sweet. Ask your dealer for Florida Citrus Ex- 
change Parson Brown oranges and you will be 
sure to get what you want. This is Florida’s 
early orange. 

Florida grapefruit is of surpassing quality. 
This year’s crop is the finest over prodness. 
The Florida Citrus Exchange will begin to 


ship grapefruit as soon.as it is ripe. Buy in 
boxes or wrappers containing its red and 
be assured of the best in.quality and ripeness. 


Booklet of citrus fruit recipes, tell- 
ing how to use and how to serve, 
mailed for four cents in stamps by 
Florida Citrus Exchange, 627 
Citizen’s Bank Building, 
Tampa, Florida. 
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You could perhaps save a little by 
using ‘‘something else’ 


in place of 
Herringbone, but the expense and 
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Danger and expense lurk in every 
+» weak ceiling 





danger of falling plaster or stucco 
would make that saving a future debt. 


For your inside walls decide, now, 
that you will use 





Rigid Metal Lath 


grips and holds 


falling stucco and plaster 


Use Herringbone for outside walls, too, if you 
want a stucco house—a permanent, fire-resisting, 
cheap-to-keep-up home. Remember, Herring- 
bone holds plaster and stucco, prevents discolored, 
cracked and falling walls or ceilings. 


Herringbone is either galvanized or painted 
at the factory and the paint baked on. It goes 
into walls untarnished and can ;.ut discolor plaster 
or stucco. 











— prevents 


For unusually damp climates we 
recommend the use of Herringbone 
Armco Iron Lath—Armco is the 
rust-resisting iron. 


Write for Book on 
Building Helps 

Your home can resist fire, de- 
cay and time, and yet cost little if 
any more than an all-wood house. 
Let us help you as we have helped 
thousands of others. Send for 
‘*The Question of Building Material.’’ 
It is full of illustrations of beauti- 
ful Herringbone homes. It con- 
tains facts that every home builder 
should know. Mention your 
architect’s or builder’s name and 
we will gladly co-operate with him 
in planning a house that will stand. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
4157 Logan Avenue 
Youngstown, O. 

Makers also of Self- 

Sentering, the concrete 

reinforcement that 

makes forms unneces- 

sary, Trade Mark 


English. We take it from the Missouri 
Staats-Zeitung. The last stanza contains 
a thought well worth emphasizing, but 
after the intensity of the preceding lines it 
seems an anticlimax. 








Lutton’s Miniature 


Glass Gardens 


ordered today will reach youin time to prepare a garden 
that will supply your table with delicious vegetables and 
beautiful flowers throughout the long winter months. 
Frames shipped complete, ready to ‘os together. Quickly 


assembled, easily ventilated. Built o! 


the same materials as 


the large ranges of glass which we erect in all parts of the 
country. Make winter gardening a continual source of pleasure 


and 
double 


rofit. We manufacture 2, 3, and 4 sash frames, single and 
fe lazed, besides the specials ti son 


sted below. Complete 


planting instructions with each frame. Prompt shipment and 


satisfaction guaranteed. Se: 


nd your order today. Portable Green- 


houses—complete for $185.00 and up. 


No. 3 
Diminutive Greenhouse 


To meet a populard d 


Special No. 2 
Beginner’s Garden 


facture this special 





we 
Covers 40 sq. ft. ey space. Probably high enough No. 2 sash and frame. It’s 8 ft. 4in. longand just wide 


to receive some 0! 


your tallest pet plants. Six large enough to put in a 3 ft. space. Sash has six large 


lights of extra heavy glass so that plants receive the 
lights of extra heavy glass to each sash. Hinged at top. A 
Easily ventilated, strongly made. Nicely finished, @2dmum oflife-giving sunlight. 


quickly put together. Portable. Casetaly packed. Price f 
complete, freight prepaid anywhere in U.S. $20 00 
For double glazing $2.50 extra. -' 


Our free catalog sent immediately for 
the asking. Write for it today 


WILLIAM H. LUTTON CO. 


221-3 Kearney Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


A 1 s . Price complete, 


$10.50 








assumption, denied in Germany itself, tha 
General von Bernhardi is the officiy 


spokesman of his nation. 


THE SEARCH-LIGHTS 


By ALFRED NOYES 


|‘ Political morality differs from individual morality, 


because there is no power above the State.” 
—General von Bernhardi,] 


Shadow by shadow, stript for fight, 
The lean black cruisers search the sea. 
Night long their level shafts of light 
Revolve and find no enemy. 
Only they know each leaping wave 
May hide the lightning and their grave: 


And, in the land they guard so well, 
Is there no silent watch to keep? 
An age is dying; and the bell 
Rings midnight on a vaster deep; 
But over all its waves once more 
The search-lights move from shore to shore: 


And captains that we thought were dead, 
And dreamers that we thought were dumb, 
And voices that we thought were fled 
Arise and call us, and we come: 
And “Search in thine own soul,’’ they cry, 
‘For there, too, lurks thine enemy.”’ 


Search for the foe in thine own soul, 
The sloth, the intellectual pride, 
The trivial jest that veils the goal 
For which our fathers lived and died; 
The lawless dreams, the cynic art, 
That rend thy nobler self apart. 


Not far, not far into the night 
These level swords of light can pierce: 
Yet for her faith does England fight, 
Her faith in this our universe, 
Believing Truth and Justice draw 
From founts of everlasting law. 


Therefore a Power above the State, 
The unconquerable Power, returns. 
The fire, the fire that made her great, 
Once more upon her altar burns. 
Once more, redeemed and healed and whole, 
She moves to the Eternal Goal. 


Here is a pro-German poem written in 


AT BAY 
By ARTHUR NELSON OWEN 


** Nun, Gott mit mir!"’ cries mighty Thor, 
Great Wodan's son and god of war, 
And hurls him in the whirling hell 

And fights it long and fights it well. 

So doth the lone and mighty Thor, 

The dauntless old gray god of war. 


Now round him roars the awful tide 
Of battling beasts from far and wide; 
For out the west as black as night 
The grizzled Osa tears his right 

And seeks to slay the mighty Thor, 
The dauntiless, old gray god of war. 


In front old Taura grimly roars 

As with his horned brow he gores 

And flares his eyes and smokes his breath 
With rage to bury Thor in death— 

With rage to slay the mighty Thor, 

The dauntless, old gray god of war. 


Upon the left the fiery Gaul 

Is wild to see the hero fall, 

While Taura bellows ‘cross the main 
And calls his beasts from mount and plain 
And sets the mighty mob on Thor. 

The dauntless old gray god of war. 


But yesterday he taught them all, 

A wealth of music in his hall, 

From Bach, from Beethoven, Mozart; 
And science, medicine, and art 

He taught them too, did wondrous Thor. 
The god of peace as well as war. 
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BIG PRIZES 


FOR NEW 
MODELS 











why I made the girders of the 

Mysto Erector with turned-over, 
close-lapping edges so that your 
boy could build big, strong, life- 
like models. 

Not only can he build big, strong 
models, but he can build them easily and 
quickly, and they will be exactly like real 
steel.construction. 

With all sets over $3 I give, without 
extra charge, an electric motor that runs 
many of the models—such as elevators, 
traveling cranes, derricks, drawbridges 
and machine shops. 

The Mysto Erector is by far the most 
interesting and instructive gift you could 
find anywhere. It is so fascinating that 
the entire family will enjoy watching and 
helping the boy to construct the 300-and- 
more models. 

Boys—just see how many things you 
can build! Think of the fun building bat- 
tleships, torpedo boats, Brooklyn Bridges 
with third rail cars run by a real motor— 
skyscrapers with running elevators—elec- 
tric-run sand shovels that dig just like the 
Panama Canal dredges— workshops with 
cutelittle band saws, power presses, lathes, 
buffing wheels, etc., that really go. 

And think of all you'll find out about 
engineering and electricity! 

You can build so many models with 
Erector that if you worked every minute 
from Christmas.till next summer, without 


| KNOW what boys like. That's 


THE TOY WITH 
GIRDERS LIKE STRUCTURAL STEEL 





stopping, you probably wouldn't get them 
all finished. This is because you get so 
much building material for your money 
with the Erector—more than with any 
other similar toy. 





SEND NOW 


FOR THIS 











T 





ELECTRIC 


MOTOR 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 
CIN ALL SETS OVER $3) 











And the models are made just like real 
structural steel. You can build quicker— 
the girders will never buckle up when you 
are putting them together. Only half as 
many bolts are needed, and the models 
are stiff and won't wobble. 


Be sure to ask for the Mysto Erector, 
so you get the extra and better pieces and 
the motor. No-other construction set 
gives a motor without extra cost. 


The Erector is sold by toy, department 
and hardware stores and by many drug 
stores. Eight sizes, ranging from $1.00 to 


Send me your dealer’s name and I will mail 
you my brightly colored Book, containing photos 
and descriptions of Erector models. I'll also 
send you a free copy of my magazine, 
Erector Tips, which publishes pictures of 
boys who’ build prize-winning Erector 
models ; tells how you can wina prize ; 
shows how to dofmagic tricks, etc. ~@ 
Every boy, every parent, should 


L. D. 


Free 


write for the free Book and 2 Book 
magazine at once. Coupon 
A. C. GILBERT, Pres. Mr. A. C. Gilbert 
THE MYSTO cd The Mysto Mfg. Co. 
MFG. CO. New Haven, Conn. 


Py) Please send your book filled 

with photos of Erector models, and 
a copy (free) of your boys’ magazine, 
Erector Tips. 


78 Foote St. 
|New Haven, 
Conn. 
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Dioxogen Remains the Same in Purity 
Dioxogen Remains the Same in Price 


Dioxogen, the pure peroxide of hydrogen, is 
distinguished from all others by its strength, purity, 
uniformity and freedom from acetanilid. 


ANALYSIS— Absolute H2O2 . 


H20O 


Acidity expressed in terms of HCI . 


Residue 


. 3.750% 
. 96.211 
99.961 % 


0.011 
. 0.028 


100.000% 


Extraordinary care is used in the manufacture of 
Dioxogen to insure its purity— not just for the 
sake of purity but because purity insures its efficiency 


in time of need. 


Dioxogen 


A germicide and antiseptic is used for 
mighty serious work. A pin prick may 
lead to blood poison, the scratch of a rusty 
naii may bring into your system the germs 
of deadly lock-jaw. You don’t want to run 
risks when you have such emergencies to 
meet. You can always depend absolutely on 
Dioxogen strength, purity and uniformity. 


Always ask for Dioxogen by name. If you 
are a user of peroxide, try Dioxogen next 
time. It will cost more than you ‘paid for 
ordinary peroxide before the war, but for 
the extra pennies you may buy priceless pro- 
tection for an emergency when even dollars 
do not count. 


Dioxogen is sold in sealed containers 
by druggists at 25c, 50c, 75c 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 10 Astor Place, New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


WHAT FATE FOR BELGIUM’S KING? 


WW part will Albert of Belgium 
‘V play in the affairs of Europe a year 
or two years from now? At present he is, 
in bitter truth, a “man without a coun- 
try.’ Yet many people have pointed to 
him as the most significant figure in the 
New Europe that is to be brought forth 
through the world’s present travail. As 
already mentioned in these columns, 
King Albert is strikingly like to the hero 
of H. G. Wells’s ‘‘World Set Free’’—the 
chief agent in establishing the world peace 
there set forth; and it may be safely 
inferred that that author had King Albert 
in mind. Again, an American editor not 
long ago, with some ingeniousness, sug- 
gested that Albert of Belgium may well 
prove to be the Napoleon of the present 
war whose coming Tolstoy predicted. 
Tolstoy’s prophecy, printed in the Letters 
and Art Department of Tue Literary 
Dicest for August 22, mentions a leader 
“of little militaristic training, a writer or 
journalist,” who would be the star as- 
eendent in the final conflict. This de- 
scription, the editor made plain, fits the 
young King passing well. He was not a 
direct heir to the throne, did not, in his 
earlier years, expect to reign; he was for 
some time a journalist in the full sense of 
the word, and his present position, hopeless 
as it may seem, is not without promise 
of great things to come, if he survive. 
Another straw, showing the direction of 
the wind of Fortune, is to be found in 
Gelett Burgess’s description of. Paris in 
war-time, in Collier’s for October 17. He 
speaks of the popularity of the Belgians 
in the French capital, and adds: ‘‘On the 
terraces of cafés along the Grand Boule- 
vards the old aristocrats are already talking 
of a new king of France. Who is the new 
pretender? Don’t laugh. It’s Albert L., 
King of Belgium!”’ 

In this magazine for August 29, a short 
account was given of the young King’s 
career and personality. Now, when nine- 
tenths of his country lies in the possession 
of the Germans and he himself is prac- 
tically a fugitive, it is especially interesting 
to read another account of his life, written 
from a somewhat different viewpoint, Such 
a story appears in the New York Evening 
Post, in part as follows: 


Albert, the king without a kingdom, is 
thirty-nine years old. When he ascended 
the throne, on December 23, 1909, in suc- 
cession to his uncle, the late King Leopold 
II., of unsavory memory, there were no 
breakers’ ahead, and he looked forward 
to prosperous and peaceful days for his 
people. 

“‘We must,” he told them, ‘continue 
our unshakable attachment to constitu- 
tional liberty and the love of independence, 





and thus hold sacred our patrimony while 
advancing toward the peaceful conquests 
in the fields of labor and science.” 

This expression was characteristic of 
the young King. He had no military aims 
to achieve; he believed his country to be 
securely maintained by the Treaty of 
London. Moreover, his individual tastes 
ran in the direction of peaceful pursuits; 
his chief desire was to help the Belgians, 
an industrious people, to achieve greater 
prosperity. He had already trained him- 
self in the knowledge of statecraft, and by 
doing so had won the confidence of the 
nation. 

The story of Albert’s efforts to fit him- 
self for his duties indicates in a measure 
the moral and intellectual status of the 
man. Not until the death of his elder 
brother, Prince Baodoin, in 1891, did Albert 
realize that he might some day be called 
upon torule Belgium. He was then sixteen 
years old, and had studied little. He 
decided at once to remedy his deficiencies. 
Passing through the Belgian Military 
School, he received a commission in the 
Grenadier Regiment and was promoted 
rapidly from sublieutenant to colonel. 
His military duties, necessary as they were, 
did not interfere with more serious studies. 
For years he surrounded himself with 
professors and books. He went daily to 
the Foreign Office to learn diplomacy, and 
from diplomacy he turned to sociology. 


We are told that his principal interest 
was ever the welfare of the Belgian people, 
and that he did not secruple to take the 
most direct available road to that end. It 
was not his place to interfere in matters of 
State, nor, at that time, to push himself to 
the fore. Instead, he made it his business 
to learn about his people intimately, from 
themselves. He went about among them, 
simply and without the slightest ostenta- 
tion. They welcomed his democracy, 
lauded his methods, and told him all that he 
wished to know. In the same spirit, he 
determined to travel, that he might know 
something as intimately of other peoples. 
Thus it was that he came to this country in 
1898. A description of the youthful Crown 
Prince of sixteen years ago is given by a 
Harvard graduate, who met him during his 
visit to Cambridge. Says the Harvard 
man: 


“T saw a tall, pale-faced, angular, and 
rather awkward youth—he was only about 
twenty-three then. An army officer in 
uniform and a court physician trailed 
along behind. The Prince held his silk hat 
stiffly in hand and stept forward. His 
hand-shake was hearty and vigorous. ‘I 
am glad to meet you,’ he said. ‘It is a 
pleasure to see your quarters, and it is 
very good of you to admit us.’ He spoke 
perfect English, with scarcely a trace of an 
aecent. Then the Prince spied a group 
picture of some college girls, and examined 
it carefully. ‘You have some very beauti- 
ful women in America,’ he said, with a 
smile. ‘I have often heard them praised, 
and now I am learning that it is all 
justified.’”’ 


Awkward, unassuming, unsophisticated 
as he appeared, he viewed us shrewdly. 
When Albert left this country, we are 








Examine A FREE 

Sample of the Fabric 

and You Will Realize 
the Superiority of 


Duofold 


Underwear 


HE practical, common-sense con- 
struction of the Duofold fabric 
appeals to every intelligent person 


desiring the most comfortable, most hy- 
gienic undergarments. 


Duofold is a double garment. Although 
made of two distinct fabrics it weighs 
much less than ordinary underwear. The 
outer fabric is warm, light-weight wool. 
The inner lining is soft, thin cotton. No 
wool fouches the skin. 

The cotton lining absorbs the moisture of the 
body and protects the flesh from the irritating 


wool. The woolen outer fabric repels the Win- 
ter’s cold and retains the natural heat of the body. 


The two fabrics are joined by wide stitching 
through which the air circulates and keeps the 
garment fresh and dry. Could anything be more 
practical? Physicians wear and endorse Duofold 
as the ideal underwear: 


Combines All the Protection 
of Wool and All the 
Comfort of Cotton 


Made in union and two-piece suits, in several 
weights and all sizes for men, women and children. 


Sample of Duofold Fabric 
and booklet on request. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
37 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 
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In Peace and in War 


—in Sickness and in Health 
—in Good Times and Bad 
Times—in all climes and in 
all seasons—for children and 

rown-ups—the food that 
Builds — and sturdy 
bodies, y the day’s 
work or yd day’s play, is 


Shredded 
Wheat 


the one staple, universal break- 
fast cereal that sells at the same 
price throughout the civilized 
world. War always furnishes 
an excuse for increasing the cost 
of living, but no dealer can raise 
the price of Shredded Wheat. 
It is always the same in price and 
quality—contains more real nutri- 
ment, pound for pound, than meat 
or eggs and costs much less—is ready- 
cooked and ready-to-serve. 

Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with milk or — 
supply all the nutriment needed for a half day’s 


work or play. Delicious for o—v meal in combina- 
tion with sliced p b 


es, pears or any fruit. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











CANTERBURY 
COPPERSTEINSET 


Send for description 
and, if you wish, in- 
clude 60c for small 
copper bowl with your 
monogram in brass. 


CLEWELL STUDIOS 
D St., Canton, Ohio 











Keep your music—every selec- 

tion—instantly at hand, with- 

out useless and destructive 

handling. Made for Sheet Music, 

Player-Piano Rolls and Talking 

Records. (Cabinet illus- 

trated is for a Music.) 
Graceful designs and beauti- 
ful ~ =e Troms $17 up. 
Write toda: oa, speenenen 
Catalogue, 


TINDALE CABINET co. 











No. 1 West 34th St. New York 





told, he was familiar with it as are few 
Americans. He knew its commercial and 


economic resources. Nay, more— 


He knew about the experiments in trade 
schools which several States had begun, 
and he took with him a vast amount of 
other useful information which he was 
to use later for the benefit of the Belgian 
people. When he became king, he was 
the first and only European monarch who 
had been in personal contact with the 
industrial life of America. 

One of the problems that King Albert 
had to tackle was the Kongo, the rich 
and extensive African colony which Leopold 
controlled and exploited personally as a 
business venture. The Kongo atrocities 
had long been a blot on the white man’s 
civilization, and the whole world demanded 
better treatment for the negroes in Bel- 
gium’s possessions. King Albert promised 
reforms in his first speech from the throne. 

“In the Kongo,” he said, “‘the nation 
wishes a policy of humanity and progress 
enforced. The mission of colonization 
ean not be other than a mission of high 
civilization. Belgium has always kept her 
promises, and when she engages to apply 
in the Kongo a policy worthy of her, none 
has a right to doubt her word.” 


King Albert, we are told, was well 
equipped to formulate a humane policy, 
for, some years before, and contrary to the 
wishes of King Leopold, he had visited the 
Kongo country and observed the condition 
of the natives. The first-hand knowledge 
there gained he applied in working out re- 
forms, and tho all the abuses may not yet 
be remedied, a more intelligent and humane 
policy has been enforced under his gui- 
dance. But the young King and old 
Leopold had little in common, at the most. 
As we are told: 


In contrast to the wild life of his pre- 
decessor, Albert has maintained a repu- 
tation for clean living. He kept himself 
apart from Leopold and the unhappy 
affairs of his daughters. His married life 
has been a happy one, and his consort, 
Queen Elizabeth, daughter of Duke Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria, a famous scientist 
and eye specialist, is devoted to her 
adopted land. 

Queen Elizabeth is an accomplished 
woman. She is a registered physician, a 
graduate of Leipzig, and has a sound 
knowledge of art, literature, and music. 
The King admits that she taught him to 
appreciate art and literature, two things 
that were banished from the Belgian court 
during the reign of Leepold. In reviving 
an interest in them, Queen Elizabeth has 
encouraged Belgian authors and artists 
to new flights. 

After the marriage of Albert and the 
Princess Elizabeth in Munich, on October 
2, 1900, they made a tour of Europe and 
the Far East, traveling only with a maid 
and courier. Three children have been 
born to them—Philip, the Crown Prince; 
Prince Charles, and Princess Marie. Both 
the King, whose mother was a Hohen- 
zollern, and the Queen have severed many 
blood ties in defying the German Kaiser. 
Their devotion to Belgium has cost them a 
kingdom, perhaps for all time, if Germany 
dictates the terms of peace. 
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SPY-HUNTING IN ENGLAND 


ETACHED tho England is from the 

actual scenes of warfare and reason- 
ably safe from any attack save from the 
air, and in spite of the fact that, in London 
and out, the country has remained quiet 
and apparently undisturbed through the 
stirring times of the last two months, there 
is yet evidence enough that she is in a 
state of war. Colonial troops are reported 
to be stationed everywhere, the censorship 
is strict, economy is being more and more 
rigidly practised, and patriotism is being 
daily fanned into a flame more fierce and 
inextinguishable. In addition, reports are 
coming to us of a spirit pervading the 
whole nation, of unity and a shoulder-to- 
shoulder sympathy, that is bringing all 
classes of the people closer together than 
they have stood for many a year past. 
One example of this is given by Henry 
Reuterdahl, in his account in Collier’s 
Weekly of the system of surveillance, 
partly official, partly unofficial, that goes 
on day after day and night after night, 
in the effort to rid England of the plague 
of espionage with which it is said to be in- 
fested. His personal observations of the 
working out of this system were con- 
ducted at some considerable risk to him- 
self, as he says: 


My first Sunday I spent with a pal of 
mine near a naval port, but before I could 
come he had to ask the authorities for per- 
mission to have me and to explain my 
identity. My name did not sound healthy. 
I had a glimpse of the war from the inside, 
not the far-flung battle-line across Channel 
—khaki-clad men charging under bursting 
shrapnel—but of the dogged, silent deter- 
mination of those left behind to guard 
home ground, searching in the dark for 
hidden enemies like a pack of terriers— 
women, children, rich men, poor men. 
Their nights are spent not in bed, but 
patrolling the lanes and the thickets, the 
eulverts, or the railroads, challenging 
every passer-by, searching every face. 
And this I call practical patriotism and 
splendid—not like Fourth of July speeches 
in the United States or the weak-kneedness 
shown by those of our peoples who dug 
out of New England and buried their 
silverware during the Spanish War because 
of Cervera’s fantom fleets. Right here is 
something for us to learn and store away, 
should the flash ever strike us. 

Over the forts the ares of the search- 
lights cut the heavens searching for the 
gray Zeppelins of the Germans, and against 
the greenish glare are the outlines of the 
guns. Through my glasses I could see the 
men operating the lights. 

On the road to the city, with the dock- 
yard beyond, the scout-master divided 
his section of boy scouts and sang out the 
orders for the night. In silence the boys 
went to their stations. The orders were to 
halt everything. And no motor nor car- 
riage nor any pedestrians could pass unless 
hailed. The hail is ‘“‘good night,” and 
unless answered at once and in the King’s 
clearest English, the boy scout blows his 
whistle and the signal is taken up by the 
others down the road until it reaches the 
sentry, who shoots first and asks questions 
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Olive Oil—Nature’s Food and Medicine Combined 





Its contribution to healthful living—where the choicest Olive Oil is 
obtained—Olive Oil Grapes, a new form which makes it 
pleasant and easy for all to take Olive Oil 


Centuries ago the Greeks and Romans 
recognized the high value of olive oil for food 
and cookery, for the maintenance of health, 
and as an adjunct to the toilet. By the An- 
cients it was deemed indispensable. Subse- 
quently, as the world’s population increased 
and spread out, the use of olive oil became 
less general. Except in the native land of 
the olive, its use became as a lost art. Modern 
civilization has awakened to the benefit be- 
stowed on mankind by olive oil. Thanks to 
a broader knowledge of dietary science, its use 
is increasing in extraordinary volume. 


Where the Best Olives Grow 
Whence Comes the Choicest Oil 


Many brands and grades of olive oil are on the 
market. The cheaper ones contain almost invariably 
cottonseed and other adulterants. The richest olive oil 
produced is pressed from the fruit grown in southern 
Italy. The finest of all these oils is “‘Cream Lucea,”’ 
produced by one Italian firm for more than a century, 
ideally pure and pressed under sanitary conditions. This 
oil has long been ranked by epicures as the standard by 
which all others are compared. 


What “Virgin Olive Oil” Means 
and How It Is Obtained 


Tousers of olive oil the term “‘Virgin Oil’’ isimportant 
to understand. When the olives are picked they are 
reduced to pulp and then subjected to several pressings. 
The oil obtained from the first pressing is the choicest 
produced. It is called ‘“‘virgin oil.’? That which is 
obtained from subsequent pressings is invariably inferior. 


The Food Value of Olive Oil 
As Acclaimed by Authorities 


Food scientists estimate the nutritive value of pure 
virgin oil as almost 100%, while that of eggs is but 12%. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley | in his book, “‘ Foods and Their 
Adulteration,’’ says: ‘‘ Edible vegetable oils * * * * 
afford to a greater degree than any other kind of food 
product the elements necessary to the production of 
heat and energy. * * © By far the most important 
of these oils is the olive oil.’’ A laboratory analysis 
shows that olive oil contains 264 carbohydrates per 
ounce, largely excelling all other articles in a table 
enumerating thirty-eight different foods. Its nutritive 
value is so high that in cases of low nutrition it is often 
used externally. J. Mitchell Bruce in his ‘* Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics ’’ states that “‘ olive oil rubbed 


into the skin is absorbed by the lymphatics and has a 
distinctively nutritive value. ’’ 


Therapeutic Value of Olive Oil 
Restores and Preserves Health 


Internally olive oil has important therapeutic prop- 
erties. Authorities assert that it possesses prophy- 
lactic qualities in connection with the stomach and 
intestines. It is a mild and natural laxative. Many 
physicians believe it prevents the formation of gall- 
stones. In appendicitis it is often used with beneficial 
results. In colic its soothing qualities are pronounced. 
“Olive Oil,’’ says Sir Thomas Barlow, the noted phy- 
sician to King George, ‘“prevents waste of tissues.’ 
The same authority , speaking of its effect upon the com- 
plexion, says: ‘“The warm, rich complexion of the 
Italian and Sicilian women is due to the free use of olive 
oil as much as to the air and climate of their country.”’ 
J. Mitchell Bruce, writing of olive oil, states that “It 
constitutes a food, increasing the amount of fat in the 
tissues, furnishing force,and thus saving the waste of 
nitrogenous tissue and the necessity of consuming 
quantities of nitrogenous food. When cod liver oil is 
rejected, olive oil may be assimilated.”’ 


Olive Oil Grapes—What They Are, 
What They Accomplish 


Olive Oil Grapes are soft, elastic, pure gelatine 
capsules, containing virgin Cream Lucca Oil and nothing 
else. These capsules are prepared under scrupulously 
sanitary conditions. In these Olive Oil Grapes you 
secure the following advantages: 


1st—The oil is preserved without deterioration. 
2nd—The Grapes are airtight and dustproof. 
3rd—The oil is not tasted, so everyone can take it. 
4th—Each capsule contains an exact quantity. 


Importance of the Olive Oil Habit 
for Young or Old 


In this way all can take and benefit from this 
natural food and medicine combined. Every family 
should keep a supply of Olive Oil Grapes on hand. 
There should be a box handy in the pantry,-in the medi- 
cine cabinet, and in the pigeon hole of the business 
man’s desk. Form the olive oil habit and you will 
notice a permanent benefit to your health. Take one or 
more Grapes with each meal and preserve the dietary 
balance. The Grapes are equally beneficial to young or 
old. Every grape taken is a contribution to your 
health insurance fund. 


At all leading druggists, packed in boxes of 24 
Grapes, 25 cents per box. Packed in boxes of 100 
Grapes, $1.00 per box. 


GRAPE CAPSULE CO., Inc., 108 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


Makers of Ricinol-Grape Castor Oil 
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afterward. A detachment of scouts are 
searching the railroad-track, the main line 
to London. As the train thunders by the 
boys hug the ground; with their staffs they 
examine each culvert, penetrate each 
shadow, and crawl underneath the bridges, 

From early in the evening to dawn the 
silent, serious lads are on duty; cheerily 
they trot about, some of them barely 
eleven, and when exhausted they tuck in 
in the scout-master’s motor. Here are the 
sons of cooks, butchers, naval officers; and 
the scout-master himself a figure of inter- 
national prominence in the naval world. 
No effort is too big, no night too long, for 
it takes many hands to watch the roads, 
the approaches to the power-house and the 
water-reservoirs of the largest naval base 
in the Kingdom. Soldiers are wanted else- 
where, so others must help to see that no 
stick of dynamite cuts the water supply. 
And when the men are worn out from their 
nights’ vigils in addition to their own daily 
duties, the women turn to and do their 
trick in the watch, as allies to the terri- 
torials guarding the main points; the babies 
are left with the nurses. 

Hysteria, nerves, you say? 
Many of them have been caught red- 
handed and dispatched to the Great 
Beyond without either obituary or coro- 
ner’s inquest, and all within the district 
of this base. Not a line appears in the 
papers; no one knows or speaks. 


No—spies! 


ROMANTIC DAYS IN WAR-REPORTING 


6 | eens off, as a child might sigh for the 
moon, this work had been the 

dream of my life, ever since I had come to 
realize I could write matter that men would 
print and that other men would read.” 
So Archibald Forbes feels and writes of his 
profession as war correspondent, to which 
he has devoted ten years of his life. The 
story of his career in the field, where year 
after year he gave the best in mind and 
securing of news, the best 
news, the quickest, and the most authentic, 
is told by F. Lauriston Bullard in his new 
book, ‘‘Famous War Correspondents” 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company). To 
read of these heroes of an epoch past and 
gone and glimpse a few of the situations they 
experienced, the narrow margins by which 
they escaped death, and the extreme hard- 
ships they endured, is to peruse a succession 
of tales far more gripping in interest than 
the cleverest work of fiction. Sir William 
Howard Russell, MacGahan, Villiers, 
O’Donovan, Steevens, Creelman, Forbes, 
and many other ‘‘gentlemen adventurers” 
of the press, they are worthy of honor for 
what they did, and deserving of remem- 
brance as the great ones of a now vanished 
race. Kipling calls Forbes ‘‘the Nilghai, 
the ehiefest, as he was the hugest, of the 
war correspondents,’ and says of him: 
‘Saving only his ally, Kenen, the Great 
War Eagle, there was no man mightier in 
the craft than he, and he always opened 
the conversation with the news that there 
would be trouble in the Balkans in the 
spring.” And yet, with all this, the 


present writer tells us how, at the end of 
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the summer of 1870, Forbes stood in Fleet 
Street, in London, spinning his few remain- 
ing copper coins on the sidewalk, to decide 
whether he should continue as a war 
eorrespondent or go back to compiling 
marriages and ‘obits’ on the London 
Scotsman. His first work had been with 
The Morning Advertiser, when he followed 
the German forces in the Franco-Prussian 
War, until, after Sedan, when the Germans 
prepared their advance upon Paris, The 
Advertiser recalled him, proposing, for- 
sooth, that its Paris correspondent could 
report the siege and fall of Paris suffi- 
ciently well! 

Forbes was compelled to return, without 
any further prospect than that of being 
able to sell to some London daily the in- 
formation about the disposal of the German 
troops, which he alone in England knew. 
Twice skeptical editors refused him; at 
last Sir John Robinson, of The Daily News, 
who had noted some of his earlier writing, 
and kept in mind his name, accepted his 
services at twenty pounds a week. Of this 
opportunity Forbes wrote later: 


“It is possible that had I declined I 
might have been a happier man to-day. 
I might have been a haler man than I am 
at forty-five, my nerve gone and my 
physical energy but a memory. Yet the 
recompense! To have lived ten lives in as 
many short years; to have held once and 
again in the hollow of my hand the ex- 
clusive power to thrill the nations; to have 
looked into the very heart of the turning- 
points of nations and of dynasties! What 
joy equal to the thrilling sense of personal 
force, as obstacle after obstacle fell behind 
one conquered, as one galloped from the 
battle-field with tidings which people 
awaited hungeringly or tremblingly.” 


There was a vast difference between 
his first commission and this second one. 
Here he was free of the limitations placed 
upon him by The Advertiser, and might 
not only gather news where he would, but 
might set to work his fertile mind upon the 
schemes for news-gathering that were soon 
to make him renowned above his rivals. 
Mr. Bullard says of his work at this point: 


He proceeded to be enterprising; he did 
new things constantly. For weeks he lived 
on foreposts within easy range of the French 
cannon at Metz. He was ‘‘at home” with 
a regiment of Prussian infantry, sleeping 
on straw in a corner of a chateau draw- 
ing-room. Like the war-horse, he sniffed 
battles from afar. He was the only spec- 
tator of the fight of Méziéres-les-Metz, 
but still he could send only a half-column 
over the wire to London. He got a flesh- 
wound in the leg and suffered from fever. 
Entering Metz even before the capitula- 
tion, he joined in an informal fashion the 
sanitary volunteers. Gangrene attacked 
his leg and had to be burned out with 
acids, but he carried a vinegar sponge in 
his mouth and managed to keep going. 
Finally he ‘had to go to England lest 
amputation become necessary. 

Now he let slip a great opportunity. 
He saw the surrender of Metz and watched 
Bazaine drive away from the railway 
station. All night he wrote in his room 





In one case Rice’s brought 


50% more daylight 


It was in the plant of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


(See what they say below). Over 3,000 firms have had 
similar experiences—concerns like the Ford Motor Car 
Co., General Electric Co., etc. 


More daylight means more dividends. Employees work 
better when they can see better. In one big mill, the 
cost of production was 20% lower during daylight hours, 
than when artificial light had to be used. 
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What a Few Users Say 


Sanitary conditions in our plant 
have improved wonderfully. We 
should judge we are getting 50% 


Rice’s is the original ‘‘mill-white.’’ All others 
are imitations. It is the only gloss paint 
which contains no varnish. For that reason, 





we guarantee that if Rice’s does not remain 
white longer than any other gloss paint— 
applied at the same time and under the same 
conditions—we will give, free, enough Rice’s 
to repaint the job with one coat. We also 
guarantee that, properly applied, Rice’s will 
not flake or scale. You cannot lose, under 
this guarantee. 


Sold direct from factory 


Rice’s Mill-White is sold direct from the 
factory in barrels containing sufficient paint to 
cover 20,000 square feet—one coat. 


Send for sample board, 
and booklet ‘‘More Light’’ 


U.S.GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
29 DUDLEY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





more light than before —Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


We are indeed astonished to note 
the vast amount of daylight created 
by this paint—es pecially where we 
were formerly forced to use electric 
lights all day. — Knotair Ho- 
siery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The most practical interior fin- 
ish we have ever used on walls and 
ceilings. We imagine will show 
an increase of between 20 and 25% 
in light—R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. (Makers of Prince 
Albert). 


Find it very satisfactory, in- 
deed.—Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. 


Out of six comparative tests, 
Rice’s Mill-White leads.— 
Killingly Mfg. Co., Killingly, 
Conn. 


We gave your paint a severe 
test in connection with several 
brands and your paint stood the 
test the best, and gave complete 
satisfaction —The American 
Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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The closed car, so necessary to a successful social season, 


was never more superb in character and appointments than for the approach- 
ing winter. Body types in variety and a wide range of color schemes and 
finishing fabrics, now ready for Winton Six buyers, assure exclusive beauty 
for your personal car, and lend a new charm to winter engagements. It is not 
too late to place your order now. The Winton Motor Car Co., 77 Berea 


Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Branch Houses in Principal Cities. 
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but he did not hurry over the forty-five 
miles to Saarbriick. It was then that the 
German-American, Muller, carried to Lon- 
don the dispatch, long ascribed to Forbes, 
which indicated to.Forbes and the others 
what they might have been doing all the 
time; and from then on the pace and the 
competition quickened. 

During his brief stay in London, his 
chief, Robinson, said to Forbes: ‘‘As a 
fellow man I say you ought to lie up for six 
months; as a newspaper manager I wish you 
would start for the siege of Paris to-night.” 
He started and his leg got well. Adven- 
tures in great variety befell him duriag the 
months of the siege. He began to display 
his remarkable ability as an organizer. 
The Germans were bewildered by the un- 
accountable speed with which his letters 
appeared in London. 


What Archibald Forbes would have ac- 
complished, faced by the censorship of to- 
day and the rigid limitations imposed upon 
the actions of war correspondents in the 
present war can not be known, but one who 
reads of his feats in those earlier times can 
not help believing that he would now find 
some way to break through the lines and 
score once more one of the phenomenal hits 
for which he was noted. Forbes’s methods 
were not as subtle as his rivals imagined, 
but they were tremendously effective and 
for a long time absolutely mystifying. We 
read on: 


So short was the interval between the 
time of events described and the time of 
the Daily News reports that one rival, 
concluding Forbes had telegraphic facili- 
ties denied to the others, made formal 
complaint. The Chief of Staff of the 
Crown Prince of Saxony informed Forbes 
of his rival’s dissatisfaction, and under 
promise of secrecy Forbes disclosed his 
method to the staff officer. Soon after at a 
dinner an officer accused the correspondent 
of postdating his letters and thus faking 
their freshness. Forbes made his usual 
laughing reply that he carried his own 
private wire about with him, and placed a 
bet then and there that if a piece of in- 
formation was communicated to him it 
would appear in The Daily News the second 
morning after. The officer told him of a 
movement of the troops and at once left 
the room. When Forbes visited the mili- 
tary telegraphic headquarters he found 
his guess of the errand of the officer verified; 
the operator grinned and said, ‘‘No; I am 
ordered to take no message from you.” 
Nevertheless, after a few days Forbes 
handed the officer a copy of his paper of the 
date stipulated in the bet and containing 
the item upon which the bet was based, 
whereupon the officer stared and paid over 
the stake. 


The mystery was explained by Forbes 
himself in these terms: 


““My secret was so simple that I am 
ashamed to explain it, yet with one excep- 
tion I had it to myself for months. When 
before Metz I had done my telegraphing 
from Saarbriick, depositing a sum in the 
hands of the telegraph-master and for- 
warding messages to him from the front 
against the deposit. Before leaving the 
frontier region I learned that a train 
started in the small hours of the morning 
from the rear of the German cordon on the 
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east side of Paris and reached Saarbriick 
in about fifteen hours. The telegraph- 
master would receive a letter by this train 
soon enough to wire its contents to England 
in time for publication in the London paper 
of the morning following. I put a con- 
siderable sum into his hands to meet the 
charge of messages reaching him, and ar- 
ranged with a local banker to keep my 
credit balance with the telegraph-master 
always up to a certain figure. Every 
evening a field-post wagon started from 
the Crown Prince of Saxony’s head- 
quarters on the north side of Paris, picked 
up mails at the military post-offices along 
its route, and reached the railroad terminus 
at Lagny in time to connect with the early 
morning post-train for the frontier. At 
whatever point of my section of the 
environment of Paris I might find myself, 
a military post-office served by this post- 
wagon was within reasonable distance, 
and my letter, addrest to the Saarbriick 
telegraph-master, went jogging toward the 
frontier once every twenty-four hours, 
with a fair certainty of its contents being 
in England within twenty-four hours or 
thereabouts of the time of its being posted.” 


Another of his stratagems at the time 
of the St. Denis bombardment was to have 
all the particulars written in advance, and, 
indeed, already in type, locked up securely 
in the Daily News office. With the first 
gun that was fired, the Crown Prince gave 
to Forbes a signal of permission, Forbes 
shouted to his operator ‘‘Go ahead!” and 
these two words, wired to London, brought 
the full details of the attack upon the 
streets of London in the noon edition of 
The Daily News. One of the most thrilling 
tales of Forbes’s work tells of his entrance 
into Paris during the siege. Taking ad- 
vantage of a short lull in the fighting, he 
proceeded to achieve the impossible, as 
the story relates: 


Forbes rode about the lines of invest- 
ment and saw the depopulation’ of the 
environs of the city. During the great 
sortie he watched with alert eyes. He saw 
the thirty civilians who had come to offer 
King Wilhelm the German crown. Christ- 
mas passed, the bombardment piled the 
walls of St. Denis in ruins, and at last, on 
the evening of January 28, while the head- 
quarters staff were assembled in the draw- 
ing-room of the chateau of the Crown 
Prince, an orderly brought in a telegram 
from the Emperor. It announced that two 
hours before Count Bismarck and M. 
Jules Favre had set their hands to a con- 
vention in terms of which an armistice 
to last twenty-one hours had already come 
into effect. 

The correspondents nerved themselves 
to a desperate venture. The capitulation 
was imminent. The reporters watched 
each other suspiciously. How to get into 
Paris; how to be the very first to enter the 
city; how to get out of the city with the 
news, and how to get the news to their 
papers—these were their problems. The 
world was on tiptoe for tidings from the 
inside of the plight of Paris. The balloon 
post and the carrier-pigeons had come far 
short of telling the world the details of the 
awful experiences of the besieged city. 

His German friends shook their heads 
and took pathetic leave of him when he 
announced his intention to try for Paris. 
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oo DIAMONDS 2% 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers, and 
save 20 to per cent on retail 
jeweler’s prices 


For over 38 years the house of Jason Weiler & Son 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling to jewelers. How- 
ever, a large business is done direct by mail with 
customers at importing prices! Here are 
three diamond offers—direct to you by mail— 
which clearly demonstrate our position to name prices 
on diamonds that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser— 


mens 


oy. carats $235. 
This 1% carats 
genuine diamond 
is of great bril- 
liancy and per- 
fectly cut.Mount- 
edinTiffany style 
14k. solid gold 
setting. Our price 
direct 

to. you ° 
If you can dupli- 
cate this ring for 


% carat $65. 
This ¥& carat gen- 
uine diamond is 
of great brilliancy 
and perfectly cut 

Mounted in men's 
tooth belcher 14k, 

solid gold setting. 

Our price direct 
to you 

by mail $65. 

If you can dupli- 

cate this ring for 
less than $85.00, 
send it back and 
money will be re- 

funded. 





YX carat $19. 
This % carat genu- 
less than $300.00,] ine diamond is of 
send it backand] great brilliancy and 
money will be re-] perfectly cut. Mount- 
funded. ed in Tiffany style 
— =614 kk. solid gold set- 
ting. Money refunded if you can duplicate it for $19 
less than $30.00. Our price direct to you by mail 








Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 


We refer you as to our reliability to any bank or news- 
paper in Boston. 
5 desired, rings will be sent 
C.O. D. with privilege of exami- 
nation. Our diamond guarantee 
for 5 years’ full value goes with 
every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This catalog is beautifully illus- 
rated. ells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, cut 










and market diamonds. This 

book, showing weights, sizes 

and prices ($10 to $10,000), Write 
is considered an authority. Sor 
A copy will be mailed to 
you FREE.on receipt of oe 
your name and address. sclen, 
Write for 100-page Jewelry, Free 


Watch and Silver Catalog, FREE 


Jason Weiler & Son 


347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Paris, Buenos Ayres 











A Genuine Comfort 
House Slipper 







The very thing for a gift—unique 
and practical. Slippers made of 
soft suede buck, heavy wool linings and otter fur trim- 
mings. Toeis artistically decorated with colored beads. 
Colors, rich brown and grey. Misses’ and ladies’ sizes, 
$2.50; men’s, $2.75, postpaid. 

sure to mention size and color desired. Write for 
our booklet of Adirondack Christmas novelties, 


E. L. GRAY & CO., Berkeley Square, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 














Enj oy a, Quicker Shaving 


A cluster of rubber fingers, vulcan- 

ized in the center of the brush, 

thoroughly rub in the lather as it is 

applied, saving time and giving a 
ul massage. 


AUTOMASSAGE 


SHAVING BRUSH 
Costs no more than the old style brush. 
m Sterilized and sealed in a sanitary box. 
. 50c At your dealer's * 1 
or sent prepaid. e 
**Satisfaction or money back.”’ 


Leopold Ascher Co., 117 Chambers St., N.Y. 


Mfrs. of Century Brushes for 25 years, 
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PYRENE PROTECTION 


For Your Priceless POSSCSSLONS 









FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN” 





Weigh the val- 
ue of your house- 
hold possessions 
against $7, the 
cost of a Pyrene 
Extinguisher. 














Size, 


14 in, 

long, 3 in. 
diameter; 
Weight 

6 lbs. 


“THE MOST EFFICIENT 








Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Ap- 
proved Fire appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, examined 
and labeled under the direction of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 








Aberdeen, S. D. Boston Chicago 
Alton Bridgeport Cincinnati 
Anderson, S. C. Buffalo Cleveland 
Atlanta Butte Dayton 
Baltimore Charlotte, N.C. Denver 
Birmingham Chasleston, W.Va. Detroit 


Distributors for C. : Ma: 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Cont: 





PYRENE liquid contains no moisture. 

will not stain the most delicate fabrics. After the fire, it leaves rugs, paintings, 
books and other priceless »2ssessions undamaged. 

At Leading Dealers Everywhere. 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Wi 
nent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen 8t., London, W.C. 


It isa dry liquid. Unlike water, it 


Write for Literature. 


Duluth Nashville Richmond 
Fargo, N. D. New Orleans St. Louis 
Jacksonville Oklahoma City St. Paul 
Louisville Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Memphis Phoenix San Antonio 


Milwaukee 


Pittsburg York, Neb. 





nnipeg, Toronto 




















Danda Leather Key-Purse 


With Your Name Stamped in Gold 


By Mail With Pocket 
25c Postpaid for Pen-Knife 40c 
Saves the clothing and prevents the keys 
from rusting. Made of strong leather 
with nickel key ring. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue of 
Danda leather goods and novelties. 


DANDA LD. MFG. €0., 82 John St., New York 








The Standard Dictionary has received all 
kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 
tions, governments and educational institutions. 





Grow Mushrooms 


Add $5 to $20 a Week 
to Your INCOME. 
Grown at home, in basements, barns, 
sheds, etc. Does not interfere with 
regular employment. Small beds, 
5x 10 feet, which cost qeactnaty noth- 
ing to start, often produce 60, 70, 100 
pounds, which sell at 50c to $1.00 a 
d. Others are making money in this business. 
not you? It costs nothing to find out how to 
ow , etc. Send for illustrated booklet. 
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Address A. V. JACKSON, Faimouth 


Mushroom 
Cellars, inc., 286 Gifford Street, Falmouth, Mass. 
The Largest Modern Mushroom Farm in the World, 














My Beauty Exercises 


will make you look Younger 
and More Beautiful than all 
the external treatments 
you might use for a life- 
time. No massage, elec- 
tricity, vibration, astrin- 
gents, plasters, straps, 
filling or surgery —Just 
Nature’s Way. 
Let me teach you how to 
exercise your facial muscles so 
that youcan make yourcomplex- 
ion clear and beautiful (through invigorated circula- 
tion), lift sagging muscles, obliterating resultant 
wrinkles, and fill in hollows in face and neck. 

Double chins disappear quickly, leaving the flesh 
firm. Results come soon and are permanent. No 
one too young or too old to benefit. 

My Beauty Exercises are supplemented by special 
work to make the figure more shapely and youthful; 
instructions to beautify the hair, eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, hands, nails, and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exer- 
cise will freshen your face wonderfully. 

Write today for my New Booklet on Facial Beauty 
ag Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions— 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. 1311, 209 State Street, Chicago 
The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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There were fifty correspondents waiting 
on the Versailles side to enter the city, 
Forbes planned to get in by the north 
through St. Denis. He was. drest so as to 
be readily mistaken for one of the hated 
Germans as he cantered along a road 
crowded with Frenchmen. He came to the 
Porte de la Chapelle and found a closed 
gate and the drawbridge up. Nobody 
knew when the gate would open; he waited 
a half-hour in a big crowd, and moved on 
to the next gate, where he found gendarmes 
examining passes. Said Forbes: ‘‘I rode 
on slowly, looking straight between my 
horse’s ears, and somehow nobody stopt 
me.” Just inside he had a narrow escape, 
A train on the Ceinture Railway came 
puffing along just as an officer started 
forward to halt him. He encouraged his 
horse to indulge in capers. The officer 
clearly liked a good horse, and ere he forgot 
his admiration of the animal and remem- 
bered his duty of interception, Forbes was 
over the bridge. He was inside; and in- 
side he remained for eighteen hours. 

Henry Labouchére told how Forbes 
startled them, ‘‘quite as much as Friday 
did Robinson Crusoe,’’ when he suddenly 
appeared from without the walls. They 
welcomed him with enthusiasm, ‘‘for he 
had English napoleons in one pocket and 
some slices of ham in another.” 

His hurried investigation of the misery 
and the heroism of Paris gave the world 
one of the most thrilling stories a daily 
newspaper ever printed. In his long 
dispatch he said: 

‘‘There needed no acuteness to discern 
to what a plight of hungry misery she had 
been reduced before she had brought her- 
self to endure the humiliation of surrender. 
That night she was alone with her grief 
and her hunger; not until the morrow came 
the relief and consolation which the sym- 
pathy of Britain so promptly forwarded to 
the capital of the ally with whom she had 
endured the hardships and earned the 
successes of the Crimean War. Wan, 
starved citizens crept by on the unlit boule- 
vards, before and since the parade of 
luxury and sleek affluence. No cafés in- 
vited the promenader with brilliant splen- 
dor of illumination and garish lavishness of 
decoration, for there were no promenaders 
to entice, no fuel to furnish gas, no dainty 
viands wherewith to trick out the plate 
glass windows. 

“‘The gaiety, the profusion, and the sin- 
fulness of the Paris which one had known 
in the Second Empire days had given place 
to quiet, uncomplaining dejection, to utter 
depletion, to a decorum at once beautiful, 
startling, and sad. The hotels were all 
hospitals. The Red Cross flag floated 
from almost every house, . . . bandaged 
cripples limped along the streets, and the 
only traffic was furnished by the intermi- 
nable procession of funerals. 

“*T had brought in, stowed in a wallet on 
my back, some five pounds of ham. The 
servants of the place where I stayed put 
the meat on a dish with a cover over it, and 
showed it up and down the Rue du Faw 
bourg St. Honoré as a curiosity, charging @ 
sou for lifting the cover.” 

His story in hand, Forbes faced his next 
problem—to get out of the city and reach 
the end of a wire. People told him he must 
have his passport viséd at the Embassy, 
then get a permit from the Prefecture of 
Police, and finally undertake the passing 
of all the Prussian lines. He got the viséd 


passport, and left the rest to luck. 
The ride almost cost the life of his horse. 
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The Ansco Speedex, as the name implies, is intended 
for extra high-speed work, and is therefore equipped 
with a fine Ansco Anastigmat lens, working at F 6.3, 
and with a high-grade accurate Ilex shutter, the 
maximum speed of which is 1/300th second. ‘The 
covering is genuine Persian morocco, with rich black 
leather bellows. No. 1A, 23 x 4} inches, $45; No. 3, 
34 x 44 inches, $47.50; No. 3A, 3} x 53 inches, $55 
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‘ AN SCO Sneedex 


Sse is unquestionably the camera de 
luxe. As a Christmas gift, it is a 
tribute to intelligent selection and knowl- 
edge of camera values. 


Every Ansco model, from the lightning- 
like Speedex to the wonderful little folding 
Vest-Pocket, isan amateur cameraof profes- 
sional quality. Pictures taken by an Ansco 
loaded with Ansco film, developed with 
Ansco chemicals and printed on prize-win- 
ning Cyko paper are sure to be successful. 
There are many Ansco models on display now at the 


Ansco Dealers in your town, priced from $2.00 
up. See them. Write to us for Holiday booklet. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Ons “Team Work” 
for Twelve Years 


Organization wins every time, in war, sport, busi- 
ness. The Continental Motor is today America’s 
Standard because, for twelve years, with every ounce 
of energy and with undivided enthusiasm, a group of 
men have played the game fair and square and hard. 
They are the Directors of the Continental Motor 
Manufacturing Co. 


ontinental Motors 


The influence of this great Continental organization permeates 
the whole motor car industry. 

It safeguards production for over a hundred manufacturers of 
trucks and pleasure vehicles by assuring a steady schedule of motors 
even in the hurly-burly and mad rush of the heavy buying season. 

It holds the market stable by furnishing an unvarying measure 
[xira Experience ahh wee 


F V It steadies the trend of design, for it is a clearing house wherein 
xtra Value the ideas of world famous engineers (not only the Continental 


Extra Security corps but all its allied firms) are exchanged and checked up. 


: : . It establishes sales of cars and trucks on the right basis—quality. 
. Extra Q rganization And thereby builds up a permanent business for the dealer on the 
one enduring foundation of success—the satisfied owner. 


Back your next car with this Continental organization. 


‘ipl Continental Motor Manufacturing Co. 
nie ee DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Pieaaee Pinr. Fs. Largest exclusive motor builders in the world 
FloomSpace 625,000 Sqft. Factericos Doteatt 


Original Plant 1902 
Floor Space 14,000 Sq.Ft. 


Muskegon 
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He found the roads. in bad order, long 
neglected as they had been, and much 
gored by the trenches of both armies. 
One shoe after another was torn from the 
hoofs of the laboring animal. He was 
dead beat when Forbes galloped to the 
station barely in time to consign-him to the 
care of a German cavalryman and swing 
aboard the train. He was trusting no post 
service for his coup. 

The following morning about two he was 
across France and in Karlsruhe, where he 
jmew there was an. all-night telegraph- 
office. For eight hours he remained there, 
supervising the work of the girls who had 
the night shift. The instant the message 
was gone he went aboard the train again, 
and forty hours after he had left Paris he 
was back in the city. 





A CZARINA OF THE SWITCHBOARD 


HO the device for privacy in tele- 

phoning described in THe LireRary 
Dieust for October 17 may be a boon to 
the majority of telephone-users, there is at 
least one place in this: country where its 
inauguration would be viewed with dis- 
may. That place is ‘““Homeburg,” now 
well known to readers, if not to geog- 
raphers, through the writings of George 
Fitch. Mr. Fitch has put Homeburg on 
the literary map, and, more than that, 
has peopled it with a delightful collection 
of town-folk. His characters and his 
aneedotes about them may not be true, 
but they are essentially truthful. One of 
the most winning of these is Carrie, of 
whom he tells in the October American 
Magazine. She is the one and only 
Central of the local telephone exchange. 
Her power is absolute in Homeburg and un- 
questioned, but it is never abused. No 
“musical indicator’? is needed by the 
subscribers. Indeed, one making Carrie’s 
acquaintance is rather grateful for the 
tardiness of Mr. Howard’s invention. In 
part, George Fitch’s’ description of Home- 
burg’s Central is as follows: 


When my wife wants to know if hats 
are being worn at an afternoon reception 
she calls up Carrie. Ten to one Carrie 
has caught a scrap of conversation over the 
line and knows. But if she doesn’t she 
will call up and find out. When a doctor 
leaves his office to make a call he calls up 
Carrie, and she faithfully pursues him 
through town and country all day, if 
necessary. When we are preparing for a 
journey we do not go down to the depot 
until we have called up Carrie and have 
foind out if the train is on time. And 
when our babies wander away we no longer 
tun frantically up and down the street 
hunting for them. We ask Carrie to ad- 
vertise for a lost child, seven hands high, 
and wearing a four-hour-old face wash; 
and within five minutes she has called up 
fifteen persons in various parts of the town 
and has discovered that said child is play- 
ing Indian in some back yard a few blocks 
away. 

Carrie is also our confidante. I hate to 
think of the number of things Carrie 
knows. Prowling into our lines while we 
are talking, as she does; in search of con- 
nections to take down, she overhears 













UNQUESTIONED! 


Alike in beauty and simplicity of opera- ’ 
tion, Ohio Electric supremacy is apparent 





The beautiful body-design of the Ohio has long made it the 
car of comparison on every fashionable boulevard. 


In this season’s models crown fenders, beaten by hand from one 
piece of aluminum, lend even greater grace to the lines. 


And the exclusive Ohio operating combination—magnetic con- 
trol, magnetic brake and double drive—stands unchallenged as 
the simplest, safest, most efficient operating mechanism known. 


Worm or Helical-gear drive optional. Literature on request. 


The Ohio Electric Car Co., 1531 W. Bancroft St., Toledo. 


Gibson Electrics, Ltd., Ontario Distributors, Téronto, Canada 








Ohio Electric Magnetic Control 
—Simple as Turning a Door-knob 
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1OQ 8 Havana Second 8190 


Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too wpe divst 
to roll into our l5c rs, They’re not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t smo! 

looks. Customers call them Diamonds in the Rough. All 436 inches long, some even. longer. —_ 
100 at this “Get ‘Aequainted” = Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at_least . 
erences, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. . 






‘. double value. Mention strength when ordering. Our ref 
EDWIN CIGARCO.. Inc.- Largest Mail Orde: Ciga 
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DEPT. No.17,.2338 - 2342 NEW YORK 
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Pajamas 


Perfected 


. eo 
Made Now in One Piece 
be e . 
Called Pajunion 

. B. Glover Co., the sleeping garment 
FR ok an have made another great 
improvement in men’s pajamas. They 
produce a one-piece or union suit pajama, 
called the Pajunion. It is extra in every- 
thing but cost. There is no draw-string 
and consequently no binding at the waist. 
Fit is improved. Comfort is absolute. 
Coat cannotcrawl up. You sleep better, 
for you really rest. You may have an un- 
limited choice of materials and patterns. 


One of 517 Styles 
For Summer or Winter 


{i 


Cc ARLSBAD 
SLEEPINGWEAR 


50c to $5.00 For All the Family 


Thedesign is distinctively smart. The 
style. And it stays because 
manship is so unusually good 
and thorough. Tailoring, buttons, but- 
ton holes, finish. inspection—the details 
gare perfect. The Pajunion will withstand 
. wear and the laundry. 
: is $1.50 to $3.00. You would ex- 
pect to more when yousee the quality. 
Soverst thousand dealers sell the Paj- 
union. Or it is easy to order from the splen- 
did Oatalog and free samples of cloth. 


Send Your Name for the Nightie Book 


It pictures and prices the world’s 
best selection of sl. g gar t 


H, B. Glover Co. 33° Dubuque, Ia. 
PT 





OF MINNA 





With “Best” light Cao hemblost home 
is as brilliant as the millionaire’s 
ace. Asafe, powerful Reosubioleks 
which makes and burns its own gas. 
Every emp fully warranted. 200 
styles of lamps. gents wa every- 
where. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth St., Cantona, O. 


Low open an account if you 

prefer. Pay as convenient—take a 

encores ifyoulike. No money 
REE TRI TRIAL _ — uncondi- 

ps no 

typewriters ieatchen except those 

secured direct from y 4. manufac- 

turers. No shop-worn, damaged or inferior machines— 

every one warranted to be perfect in every detail. Com- 

plete You get such machines trom 

anyone else —we are , uthnatned distributors of the 
we sell. 








This vlan i is now in its fifth successful year. More than 
20,000 orders have been received. 

No matter what you now think, don’t obligate YS yourself— 

don’ a cent until you get our two F! BOOKS. 

to bother you. Just read the books and 

Py for a Your name and address on a postal is 

necessary. today, because we have a 

pt sia lishived offer just now. (235) 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166-W66 N. Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 





enough gossip to turn Homeburg into a 
hotbed of anarchy if she were to let it 
loose. 

But she doesn’t. Carrie keeps all the 
secrets that a thousand other women 
ean’t. She knows what Mrs. Wimble 
Horn said to Mrs. Ackley over the line 
which made Mrs. Ackley so mad that the 
two haven’t spoken for three years. She 
knows just who of our citizens telephone 
to Paynesville when Homeburg goes dry, 
and order books, shoes, eggs, and hard- 
boiled shirts from the saloons up there 
to be sent by express in a plain package. 
She knows who calls up Lutie Briggs every 
night or two from Paynesville, and young 
Alexander Bane would give worlds for the 
information, reserving only enough for a 
musket or some other dueling weapon. 

There’s very little that Carrie doesn’t 
know. I shudder to think what would 
happen if Carrie should get miffed and 
begin to divulge. Once we had a tele- 
phone girl who did this. She was a pert 
young thing who had come to town with 
her family a short time before. It was a 
mistake to hire her—telephone girls should 
be watched and tested for discretion from 
babyhood up—but our directors did it, 
and because she showed a passion for 
literature and gum and very little work 
they fired her in three months. She 
left with reluctance, but she talked with 
enthusiasm; and Homeburg was an armed 
camp for a long time. 


A BATTLE IN THE AIR 


OR many days Paris has dreaded an 

organized attack from the sky. Day 
after day, so the dispatches tell, has the 
German T'aube, the Kaiser’s war-pigeon, 
soared and dipt over the French capital, to 
the wrath and consternation of the popu- 
lace below. No one can blame the 
Parisians for the excitement they manifest, 
but it is safe to say that any demonstra- 
tion they have yet made would be of slight 
account beside the stir that would result 
did they realize the attitude of mind of the 
aviators above them. In the New York 
Evening Post’s translation from the Berliner 
Tageblatt, a German aviator tells what his 
feelings were when he and his superior 
officer first sailed over Paris. His state of 
mind is easily understandable, but would 
not be appreciated by a harassed Parisian. 
He says: ; 


Paris! The major pointed below with 
his finger, then turned slowly to me, raised 
himself from his seat, and—yodeled at the 
top of his voice! I saw it, altho the motor, 
which sang its song incessantly, over- 
whelmed the sound. And I? I went 
absolutely out of my little head with joy, 
and cut the maddest capers and caracoles 
in the air with my trusty biplane. There lay 
the white church of the Saeré Coeur, there 
the Gare du Nord, from which the French 
thought to leave for across the Rhine; there 
Notre Dame, there the old ‘‘Boul, Mich,” 
the Boulevard St. Michel in the Latin 
Quarter, where I bohemianized so long as 
an art student, and over which I now flew 
as @ conqueror. 

Unprotected beneath me lay the heart 
of the enemy, the proud glittering Babel of 
the Seine. The thought of everything 
hateful, always attached to the great city, 





was swallowed up; an emotion of POSseg, 
sion, of . power, alone remained. 
doubly joyful we felt ourselves. Dou 
eonquerors! In a great circle I sw 
over the sea of houses. From the stré 
arose a murmuring of the people, whom 
bold ‘‘German bird”’ astonished, who & 
not understand how the Germans are tu 
ing the French discovery to their own 
vice more cleverly and advantageoug 
than the French themselves. 


As the French aeroplanes are usually 
called away for scout duty on the firi 
line, often the Taube goes unmolested, sj 
for the harmless fire from below. But 
this occasion the Germans were not 
fortunate, and the result was a battle 
the air with all the thrill that the “i 
competent fiction-writer could inspire. 
the airman tells it: 


For nearly an hour we had been flyi 
in swoops and had been shot at vail 
from here and there below us, when th 
approached in extremely rapid flight fre 
the direction of Juvisy a French moi 
plane. Since it was much faster than # 
biplane, I must turn and seek to esca 
while the major made ready my rifle 
reached for his revolver. The monoplaj 
came steadily closer and closer; I sought 
attain an altitude of 2,000 meters in ord 
to reach the protecting clouds, but 4 
pursuer, on whom we constantly kept_ 
eye, climbed more rapidly than we, 
came always closer and closer. And su 
denly I saw at a distance of only about 
meters still a second biplane, attempt 
block my way. 

Now it was time to act. In an ins 
my companion had grasped the situatie 
I darted at the flier before us; then a turn 
the major raised the rifle to his chee 
Once, twice, thrice, he fired. Then 
hostile machine, now beside us, and he 
a hundred meters away, quivered and thei 
fell like a stone. Our other pursuer had 
the meantime reached a position almog 
over us, and was shooting at us 
revolvers. One bullet struck in the body 
close beside the fuel controller. Then, how! 
ever, impenetrable mist enfolded us pi 
tectingly, and the clouds separated us fre 
the enemy, the sound of whose motor g 
ever more distant. ' i 

When we came out again from the s@ 
of clouds it was toward seven o’clock. f 
arder to get our position, we descended) 
but suddenly there burst forth before w 
and behind us and beside us roari 
shrapnel shells. I saw that I would hay@ 
to fly a considerable distance over hostilf} 
positions and exposed to French artillery 
“The devil to pay” again. Ever maddé@ 
grew the fire. I noticed that the machi 
received blow after blow, but held cold 
bloodedly to my course; at the time # 
did not come into my mind at all tha 
these little pointed pieces of steel meatil} 
death and destruction. Something in mai 
kind remains untouched by knowled 
and logic. _ 

There—suddenly before me, a yellow 
white burst of flame! The maching 
bounds upward; at the same time th 
major shrinks together, blood runs from 
his shoulder; the wiring of one of thé 
wings is shattered. To be sure, the motdr 
still booms and thunders as before, bu 
the propeller fails. An exploding grenadi 
has knocked it to pieces, torn one of th 
wings to shreds, and smashed the major’ 
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shoulder. Steeply my machine sinks to his pup! 
the ground. By calling up. all my power, | delightft 
I succeed in getting the machine into a ynremit' 
gliding flight, and I throw the biplane anecdote 
down into the tops of the forest trees, /- 
crashing through the branches and tree- great P 
crowns. I strike heavily, and know no sary to | 
more what goes on around me. flying at 
When I wake again from my uncon- ous inte 
sciousness, I find Major G. lying beside ‘ian of 
me on the ground, both of us in the midst 2 ; 
of a group of the German Landwehr. pen 
eompelli 
to loud 
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his pupils range from the sublime to the 
delightfully ridiculous, and from stories of 
wremitting, patient, unrewarded effort to 
anecdotes of sudden surprizes and even 
great personal danger. Once it was neces- 
sary to leap between two scholars who were 
flying at each other’s throats with murder- 
ous intent; once an apparently hopeless 
ease of wilful unresponsiveness was cured 
in an instant by the chapel organ, whose 
compelling tones awoke the obstinate one 
to loud and irrepressible song. Often the 
wonders worked by this one man, with his 
indefatigable patience and his sure faith in 
the spark of intelligence that must lurk 
somewhere behind the dulled eyes and 
dogged scowl of his pupils, seem almost 
unbelievable. Miss Kerrigan mentions a 
few of these: 


“See that man with his back to us?” the 
Professor whispers, careful not to let the 
discussion of his case reach the ears of the 
subject. ‘‘He was the ‘Terror’ of the 
whole island a few months ago. The at- 
tendants could do nothing with him, 
He was so violent he could not be managed 
by anybody. He was always disturbing 
the rest, and likely to break out any 
minute.” 

Then, raising his voice, but still speak- 
ing gently: “‘Come, John. Come and show 
our friend how you can read.”’ 

The youth, heavy-bodied, sullen of face, 
but tractable, comes forward and stands 
in front of a big chart such as is used in 
elementary schools, and as the Pro- 
fessor’s pointer moves from word to word, 
the patient carefully reads the large print 
aloud: ‘‘My cat is in the tree. Puss likes 
the birds. My dog likes to swim. Watch 
is the name of my dog.” 

It seems a travesty on all schooling, 
but Professor and pupil are in deadly 
earnest. 

“And I have not had an outbreak from 
him in four weeks,” the Professor says, 
with natural pride, as he pats the ‘‘ Terror”’ 
on the back and sends him to his seat as a 
“good boy.” 

Not always is it so easy to get re- 
sponses from the pupils. There is George 
over in a corner, for instance—a good- 
natured, mustached fellow, who smiles and 
nods in answer to questions, but never 
will open his mouth. 

“T thought that he had lost the power 
of speech,”’ confides the Professor. ‘‘ Never 
did he say one word. But one day when 
I had won his confidence, I thought I 
would try a little experiment on him. I 
had’ my arm about his shoulder, and 
when he was least expecting anything of 
the kind, I just lightly pricked him with 
4 needle. 

“Ouch! That hurts!’ he exclaimed, just 
as clearly as you or I. In the four weeks 
that | have had him in my class I have 
got him to speak just five words. George, 
airen’t you going to speak to me some day?” 

And George bobs his head in assent. 


Professor Moench’s method may be 
briefly described as a sounding of the 
chords of human interest. To one of these 
chords the subject will-respond, if there be 
the slightest hope for his reclamation. 
Sometimes, as in the case above mentioned, 
it may be music that will stir him; but it 
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in a large measure, for the success of Old 
Dutch Enamel. 
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HALE BROS.—SAN FRANCISCO 


Not one of this fleet of Lippard-Stewarts has ever been laid up. The oldest car 
has run almost 25,000 miles. The average trip of each car is 46 miles daily. 
Gasoline record, 93; miles per gallon; oil, 240 miles per gallon. Tires average 
4,500 miles per case, ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 miles. From 100 to 200 
packages are delivered daily, or an average of about 150 packages per car. 
Hale Brothers have given ample evidence of their satisfaction by sending three 
repeat orders, bringing their present total equipment to nine. 


HE above are 1500 pound delivery cars. Lippard-Stewarts are 

built in capacities that meet the great majority of requirements. 

Make up a fleet of Lippard-Stewarts, % ton, 34 ton, 1 ton, 

1% ton, 2 ton trucks, simplify garage and repair business, economize 

on maintenance cost, save all the waste and bother of having several 

different kinds of trucks to take care of. There is as much waste 

in operating overcapacity as there is in overloading. A Lippard- 
Stewart fleet prevents this waste. 


Operating in over 70 Lines of Business, 
Lippard-Stewart delivery cars and trucks are rec- 
ognized in every city for their attractive appearance, 
noiselessness, flexibility and ever-ready service. You 
see fleets of them at work in large cities, operating in 
rural delivery work. They are used by the U. S. 
Parcel Post, by the U.S. Army. They are popular 





eh onan som eaalnanong for Omnibus, Patrol, Ambulance and Funeral Work. 


Continental Motor with Automatic Over 40 concerns use 


s © two or more Lippard- 
a Soe pm Rae cr ser Stewarts, having pur- 
Brown Worm Drive (extra above Chased one or more 
bevel drive on 1% ton and %j ton extra after the first 
size); Big Size Tire Equipment. car had proven its 
This standard of excellence is car- merit. 
ried through the entire construction. 


Business Men, Write Us About 
Your Delivery Problems 
Let us tell you about the Lippard- 
Stewart trucks, the high business 
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owners. 
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Our Dealers’ ey, Lindsay & Curr Co., attracts 
Sign much attentionin Rochester, N.Y. 
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may be arithmetic, or water-colors, or the 
learning of the alphabet, or the maki 
and molding of some bit of ornament @ 
design—whatever it be, Professor Moeng 
believes implicitly that it can be found 
Naturally, his classes are not run by 
schedule, and the work done is accom 
plished in the most haphazard way, as w 
are shown: 


In some respects the ‘‘side-lines” of the 
School for Reeducation are even mop 
illuminating than the reading and writing 
and picture-puzzle solving that go 
in the little schoolroom. In a room 
adjoining this there is a group of men— 
a few weeks ago, perhaps, inert and up 
responsive or violent and dangerous— 
patiently working out in clay the modes 
set before them in magazine pages, o 
figures evolved in their own disordered 
brains. Quietly, absorbedly, they prick 
holes through pictures to transfer the 
outlines to soft clay, and then mold the 
flat surface into relief; and the differen 
between the shapeless daubs of clay that 
are the results of their first efforts and the 
surprizingly well-executed forms that they 
turn out at the end of a month or so am 
a living record of the evolution of ther 
minds, halted in their downward course and 
made to concentrate, to imitate, and finally 
to originate. 

In still another room—entirely without 
guard and out of sight when the Professor 
is busied with his other classes—the artists 
sit quietly at work. Strange, indeed, am 
some of the pictures turned out by them— 
crude copies of the ‘‘comics” from the 
Sunday newspapers; scrawling sketches of 
persons and objects and even visualiza 
tions of the “influences” that work upon 
their minds. Side by side with these are 
excellent little drawings and a few paint 
ings of a high degree of merit—the work of 
true artists whose minds are temporarily or 
permanently clouded. 


‘Nor is the whole order of the day un- 
relieved by occasional bright spots of 
humor. In witness of this is related the 
examination of one pupil whose mind was 
not so clouded as he would have it appear: 

**William, stand up.” 

A hulking figure, with a foolish smile, 
slouches upward—if such an expression 
may be used—and crams both fists down 
into his pockets. 

“Fold your arms, William. You must 
keep your hands out of your pockets.” 

Grudgingly the arms are raised and 
folded. 

‘‘What did you write to-day on your 
slate?’’ 

Very slowly and painfully the great 
figure enunciates the words of its lesson: 

‘“‘A thief is a miserable man.” 

‘‘And what are you, William?” 

The foolish smile broadens. 

“‘T am a miserable man.” 

“William, where were you before you 
came here?’’ 

“‘In jail.” Very cheerfully. 

**What jail?” 

‘“The Tombs.” 

“Did it do you any good?” 

‘““Nope!”’ More cheerfully. 

**Do you know where a thief goes whet 
he dies, William?” 

“To jail!” 

“Oh, no; he doesn’t. You know per 
fectly well where he goes.” 
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lors, or the The foolish smile has reached its climax, ; 
he makine§ and there is actually a twinkle of mischief 
"8 jn the once dull eyes as William makes 
rnament or 1. fnal answer as to the ultimate destina- 
or Moen tion of a thief: 
be found “To heaven!” 
» run Turning again to the serious side of this 
+ strange school, Miss Kerrigan sums up the 
Way, 28% work of the Professor as follows: 
non” of Six months the little school has been BEARINGS 
mei mil running, and in that time two “pupils” 
ind eal re have so improved that from seemingly 
sat hopeless lunatics they have become well- 
‘rn ee behaved citizens, and have been discharged 
a meal from the hospital; several others have 
rt and ume Pee? sufficiently controlled to be allowed 
angerougit to go home on parole. A youth from the 
the modds Bronx is now awaiting the capture of a 
pages “job” before his release. Men from the 
disorden most ‘‘disturbed” wards, low in mentality, 
they prick ™kempt in appearance, violent in manner, 
bene: the have begun to show signs of intelligence, 
a mold the have cleaned their clothes and gone back 
> differelill towhite collars, have become obedient, and 
f clay thé have won places in the quiet wards, away 
ate al the from the distressing sights and sounds of 
s that tha those not fortunate enough to have come 
h cr a6 a under the influence of the good Doctor. 
on of the If such results can be obtained by a lone 0 nto our ar 
| course ill and saddened man working against great 
and finally odds, in a wretched little ‘‘schoolhouse”’ 
| that used to be a morgue, with almost no oug ese OKS 
aly without equipment and with the expenditure of no 
1c Profeauil money ait 9 the pg Maenac Ba A telescope gives you a clearer view of a 
¥ ee squeezed from an infinitesi cod . , , 
the ee i dias the aaie af au wuaneel subject. That’s what happens when you get is dei de ek 
7 Shera sttendant—what results might be attained | your motor car into the focus of these books. p Aare .. € fou : ation 
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the work of UT in Kansas there is a Pied Piper | gards construction. They want facts—not pps, aac There’s sa of 
nporarily or who pipes so merrily that whole mere assertions of superiority. Be = long line of Timken 
townships of children come trooping out The motor-wise car owner knows the im- equipped” cars which is a book 
” es "4 to him once every year. It is his way of | portance of axles and bearings—how they by itself. 
ec 1a edlebrating his birthday, and he tries to mean strength, safety, and economy of ay ee 
gate dw make that one day the biggest, most | power if they are good—how much trouble omy of Automobile Axles,” “On the 
Ti ge W&8 glorious day in the year for the largest they can create if they’re not. Care and Character of iy and 
it appeat:§ number of children that can possibly be ; . The Companies Timken Keeps, 
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re — al a day, he would try it; but so far both he Actin teahced Of tame The Timken Roller Bearing Ce, 
raised ai . : 
and the children have been completely : 
; satisfied. This year was an off year, but Good B Kk se 
ay on yout ’ 
even so he did the best he could. The A OOKCa 
the  greatll Springfield Republican says of him: for the price of a good book | 
~ fessond " B. P. Waggener, of Atchison, Kan., whose 
o” irthday picnics for the children of his city Atvect eatin User 
: and county and neighboring counties have ae e 
achieved national fame, is in poor health, 
before val and so this year all he was permitted to do 
’ was to hire all the picture-shows in town, to 
which children under 16 years of age were Our Universal Style here pictured, combines a pleasing, enduring 
admitted free. There is ardent hope among pore preteen 4 improvements in constraction. It is benu- 
the youth of his part of the State that Mr. lass doors, and costs but $1.75 per section; top and bese $125 cach, 
Waggener may get back his health and live ber! —_ and oes correspondingly low prices. Lundstrom 
forever. It was 15 years ago that he in- “endorsed The Best” by over 70.000 ng Gecenee 
a hel vited the ehildren of his neighborhood to for $10.00 or over, we pay the freight; freight 
oe - observe his birthday. The next year Write hr Getatoe Deca 
@ picnic was much larger; the third year ‘This Combina 
know pill the children of the entire city were enter- THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. base, Gol Oak) $5975 
tained; the fourth year the children of the Monefpotunery of Sopiiona! Bockonses god Vung Cybionts, APPROVAL 
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It Stays Right With You 
Cooper-of-Bennington is the originator 
of the Spring-Needle Knit fabric that 
has become so popular with people 
who wish to be well underclothed. 
For nearly forty years he has been 
Meee egere the factory 


Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 


Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 
Note the elasticity of the fabric. You 


the patented closed 
crotch, it is the best 
underwear you can 
buy. 





Sole Distributors CHICAGO 














CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of he pend and Social Invitations. 
Visiting Cards and Stamped Paper is our special 
work, done in our own shop. Samples and 
en upon request. Write Desk L. 


LYCETT, Society Stationer 








MAXIM SILENCE 


FOR RIFLES 


You can shoot n ey by fitting 
Koables you a Maxim Gun Silencer. 





it an 
Pee BT ame. Improves 
dinchins reduces the recull 1 and 
write or Free Book— filled with inter- 
en. 
your for a Silencer: it he hae 
none, us his name and we will ar- 


range to supply you. 
CER 


MAXIM SILEN 
FOR FORD CARS 
See ember of tho Mocien Bionces toni 
the exhaust 


pressure—saves 

heating. Basily and c uliamuanedinsince = 

thst, gms = - ts PRI CE feee : 
your automobile su; sig 
¥ write tous for information » 


The Maxim Silencer Co., 69 Huyshope Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


311 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. ° 





county were invited and brought to 
Atchison jin .-special: trains. Then the 
annual affair was extended until the chil- 
dren~ of four counties. were brought to 
Atchison, and not a child was ever injured 
during the passage on the free trains. Last 
year “Mr. Waggener entertained fully 


20,000 children. There is lots of satis- 


faction in thus making one’s birthday a 
matter of high moment to so many. 


HERR WILHELM HOHENZOLLERN 


E are told by Miss Anna Topham 

that the favorite poem of the Kaiser 
is Rudyard Kipling’s “If,” and that over 
his writing-table are placed the lines: ‘‘To 
fill the unforgiving minute with sixty 
seconds’ worth of distance run.” Miss 
Topham, who was at. one time governess 
to the Kaiser’s only daughter, now the 
Duchess of Brunswick, has lately written, 
in ‘‘Memoriés of the Kaiser’s Court” 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), an en- 
gaging book of the intimate life of the 
German royal family. In it she reveals a 
side of the Kaiser that those wheewould 
judge him should in all fairness know. 
There follow brief extracts from the book, 
pen sketches of Wilhelm and those near to 
him, made by a quite dispassionate ob- 
server. Miss Topham describes her first 
impression of the head of the family: 


His keen blue eyes look at me with 
that characteristically penetrating, alert, 
rather quizzical brightness. They seem 
almost too violent a contrast with the deep 
sunburn of his face. My hand is enveloped 
in a hearty, almost painful, handshake, 
and I am confronted with a few short, 
sharp questions. 


She describes the woman who has since 
given her five sons to the cause of Germany: 


The Empress is sitting on a sofa and 
receives me with a pleasant, gentle smile 
and a look which reveals at once that she 
herself is feeling slight embarrassment. 
Soon I find myself sitting in a chair talking 
easily and without restraint to a mother 
about her little daughter. It is all quite 
simple and straightforward. Her chief 
recreation, the one in which she most 
delights, is riding. Every day, if possible, 
she takes a brisk canter of an hour or two. 
Her reading consists largely of historical 
memoirs. 


Of her young charge, then a‘ tomboy 
not yet in her teens, she writes: 


Suddenly above the bank appears. the 
sleek golden head of a.small.girl of nine or 
so, drest in’ a stiff; ‘starched, plain white 
sailor-dress, with a blue collar and a straw 
sailor-hat. Her day begifis with break- 
fast at 7.30, and her lessons start at eight 
o’clock. Her allowance for spending-money 
was $1.20 a month until she reached the 
age of seventeen. ...... 

His daughter, in a moment of relaxation, 
seeks to amuse herself by practising the 
schoolboy trick—she is very schoolboyish 
—of making with her mouth and cheeks the 
“pop” of a champagne cork and the sub- 
sequent gurgle of the flowing wine. ‘‘Who 
taught you that unladylike accomplish- 






Jack Wanted 





This long liv- 
‘ ing room was big 
enough to make 
two rooms. jill 
was willing—but, 
oh, dear! that 
dreadful muss of a 
plaster job. Dust 
everywhere — gobs 
of plaster on the 
piano— white foot 
| printson rugs! But 


‘UTILITY 


@ The Only 5-Ply 
mlade remodelling 
very simple and now 
} Jack hashisdenand 
tii a cosier living 
room. Think ofthe 
five layers of tough 
|} fibre board,cement- 
eee ©6ed into one perma- 
o= nent sheet with hot 
asphalt under tons of 
pressure— thorough] 
moisture proofed outside, 
We use five layers because 
- it gives us that much -more 
—. than the usual 2 or 3 
layers. 


Get the Whole Story 
Send today for this free book, ‘‘Utility 
Interiors,” and a free sai le. 
THE HEPPES COMPANY 


Manufacturers also of Flex-a-Tile Asphalt Shingles, 
Asphalt Paint and Asphalt Roofing in Any Finish. 


4507 Fillmore Street, Chicago 












































WE INVITE 2000 WONER 


To learn by actual experience in 
your home how your ironing may be 
done at a great saving of time and ex- 

pense. Think of ironing a 
table-cloth in 3 minutes that 
you know would 
take over 20 minutes 
to iron by hand. Big 
saving on every piece 
ironed. 








For City and Country Homes 


8 sizes. $25 and up—easy payments. 
Operated by hand or any power. Heated 
at nominal expense. 


The Simplex insures longer life to linen, beau- 
tiful finish with straight edges and easier ironing. 
Itsoonsaves its cost inlabor, time and satisfaction. 


Write for FREE Booklet on Ironing. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
587, 168 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill 
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ment?” said I. 
it splendidiy.” 


Papa, it appears, can do several. things 
excellently well. His chief characteristic 
seems to be his abounding vitality. . He is 
forever alert and strenuous, both mentally 
andphysically, to a degree, at times, rather 
wearing on those about him. As we read: 


The Kaiser’s conversation at its bent: 
has a certain quality of intoxication—is 

vocative of thought “and wit. Men 
often change, for the better or worse, when 
they retire from the public eye, but the 
Emperor is much the same everywhere. 
At home he i inspires much the same charm 
as he does in public, and sometimes the 
same irritation. He is-a man -almost 
bound to get on the nerves of those- who 
surround him. There is no more alert 
place in the world than the Kaiser’s 


“Tt was papa. He can do 


‘He disapproves of people who. want. to 
settle down and be comfortable. He likes 
to keep things moving, has no. desire. for 
the humdrum, the usual, the everlasting 
sameness of things LE ataat ae eee 

He believes he is very astute and can see 
further than most men. He tends ‘to 
become just a bit blinded by his own 
brilliancy, by the versatility of his. own 
powers. He has a marvelous memory. for 
facts, but deduces hasty inferences. He 
does not give himself time and opportunity 
to think things out....... 

The Emperor William has a great horror 
of every possible kind of infection, espe- 
cially the ordinary cold. I remember panic- 
stricken flights at an hour’s notice from 
measles or chicken-pox. His Majesty no 
more objects to a frightfully overheated 
building than an American does. ...... 

“What’s the matter with the chairs?” 
he says sharply. ‘‘Hard, are they?” he 
laughs, derisively. ‘‘I hope they are. 
Here we live hardily.” ...... 

He likes to be identified with successful 
people of every class....... 

The Emperor possesses in an unusual 
degree what Kipling calls the ‘‘common 
touch.” He knows how to talk to poor 
men, workingmen, without any shadow of 
patronizing affability; an absolutely frank 
and unreserved interest in their affairs 
and an obvious desire really to know of the 
conditions of other people’s lives. It is 
not perfunctory. 





He Made a Hit.—A commercial traveler 
had been talking his hardest, his ‘most 
eloquent, his most persuasive for nearly an 
hour to a shrewd old Yorkshire business 
man. The old fellow seemed convinced 
and pleased, and the traveler thought he 
had his fish landed. But the Yorkshire 
than said: 

“'There’s ma lad, Jock. Ah’d laike him 
to hear what ye have tosay. Will ye coom 
this afternoon and go over your talk again?” 

“ Certainly, sir, with pleasure,” replied 
the traveler heartily, and at the hour ap- 
Pointed presented himself again for the 
interview with father and son. Again he 
Went over the points of the article he had 
to sell—forcibly, eloquently, persuasively. 
Never had he acquitted himself of a finer 
“selling talk.” 

When he had finished the old Yorkshire 
man turned to his son and said enthusi- 
astically : 
Well, now, that’s the way I want ye to sell 
our goods on the road.’”’—Kansas City Star. 
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MEN 


~ KNOWN THE 





WORLD OVER 


ia: Bulldog” 


ERE is how a good thing 
will force its way to the 
front. For a long time 

there was only one “ Bulldog” 
Gillette Razor in existence. 
Then there were two, then 
seven, and now everybody 
wants one. 


The first “Bulldog” was de- 
signed for the Chief of the 
Company to meet his desire 
for a stocky bulldog handle. He 
liked it at once. Said it shaved better 
—new grip and balance — gives more 
weight and swing to the stroke. 

Other members of the organization 
adopted the ‘‘Bulldog’’: it was evident 


that the extra weight and different bz!- 
ance are fundamental. 

Then men everywhere were given a 
chance at the ‘‘Bulldog’’.' They saw 
the point instantly. Result, the most 
widespread and immediate success of 
any new model ever put out by, the 
Gillette Company. 

It is making thousands of new 
friends for the Gillette and regular i 
users are finding it well worth while . 
to buy the new ‘‘Bulldog’’. 

Contained in an oval case of Gray 
Antique Leather; with Blade Boxes to 
match, containing 12 double - edged 
Gillette Blades (24 shaving edges). 
With Triple Silver plated Razor, 
$5.00; with Gold plated Razor, $6.00. 

See the ‘‘Bulldog’’ at your Gillette 
dealer’s anywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON > 











“Do you hear that, Jock? 











loney back if you’ re not — 


KAIN’S Beautiful Gifts 


Can Not Be Bought in any Stores 


[ design and make gifts that are delightfully distinctive. 

This tray (12x 18 inches) with hand embossing on solid 
plate of copper or silver (glass protected) and with 

solid m: y frame, is only one of many. 

Let me send you my illustrated Book of Gifts—unique 
a gifts, not likely to be duplicated. It's . 


M back imstantly if not per- 
lly ed ee ee 































i cami 


or Shaving Brush 


If you have given up trying to 
shave yourself, try once more 
, === | With a good razor and 


‘BS. LLOYDS 
tLoYoO’s 


EUX-E-SI1S 


4 Thousands of men with tender faces 
have found this delicate, demulcent 
cream the only beard softener which 
would give them a quick, comfortable 
shave. No Soap, no lather, no shav- 
ing brush required. Just a razor and 
Eux-e-sis. Large tubes of all Dealers. 


Send 17c for aig Tabe 
to Dept..B. 












ARK & TILFORD fF. 
225 Sth Ave.,N.Y. 7 W. 22nd St., N.Y. 
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ARROW 
SangoSHIRTS 


Sige Arrow marks a variety of Shirts for evening 
wear and dances, The nicety of the fit, the 
splendid quality of the fabrics, the correctness of the 
styles and the superior workmanship give to these. 
shirts an air not surpassed even by the product of the 


shirt-to-order shop. $2.00, $2.50 and higher 
Cruett. Peasopy & Co., Inc. MAKERS Troy, N. Y. 























OUNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES INC. saa 
INSPECTED INSULATED CABINET 


Like a Certified Check 


The certification on a check does not 





add anything to the cash value of the 
check, but it does give you the assurance 
that the check is good for every cent it 
calls for. In like manner the Under- 
writers’ Label does not add anything to 


the fire protection afforded by 


With every optical deficiency’ 
scientifically removed and highest 
speed added, nothing gets away from 
a Goerz. You get a picture that cuts 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


(1914 Model) 
It does, however, give you the definite assur- 


sharp to the corners every time. ance that the Cabinet was manufactured under 

The amateur who wants the best. the personal supervision of an inspector from the 

“ Underwriters’ Laboratories, that it is identical in 

not the cheapest, says “Goerz.” every detail with THE SAFE-CABINET that 

Ask your dealer about the Trust was tested and approved by the Underwriters’ 

and the Lower Tariff. The situa geyy label when you are selecting a 

tion is altogether different NOW ‘i filing cabinet for security. If you do not find 

Send for interesting article, “The Optics of “SAFE-CABINET’” listed in your telephone di- 

Lenses,” in our Illustrated Price Catalogue rectory, address 

C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 





No. 321 C, East 34th Street New York City Department L-2 MARIETTA, OHIO 























THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cruel !—“ He is a genius.” 
“Who. supports him? ”—Philadelphig 
Ledger. 





"A Bad Start.—Tracner—“ Now, chil 
dren, name some of the lower animals, star} 
ing with Willie Jones.’””— Boston Transcripl, 





Running No Risk.—Waitrer—“ What 
will it be? Sauerkraut or paté de fois gras?” 

1818.—“ Ham and eggs. I’m neutral,” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





No Time to Lose.—EnNG.LisH NEwsiz— 
(selling extras)—‘“‘ Better ’ave one and read 
about it now, sir; it might be contradicted 
in the morning.””— Punch. 





Saving Trouble—Tramp—“ Your dog 
jest bit a piece of flesh outer me leg, mum,” 

Woman—“ Glad you mentioned it. | 
was just going to feed him.’—Bostoy 
Transcript. 





Anatomical.—‘‘ There is the enemy} 
wing.” 

“* Yes, General.” 

“* See if you can’t make it yield a feathe 
for your cap.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal, 





Passing Fair.—A.tice—“ I hear that the 
new quarterback on your college team i 
quite homely.” 

Dicx—“ Oh, he’ll pass in a crowd, that’s 
all we care.’”’—Boston Transcript. 





Important.—‘‘ Who can furnish a clea 
definition of a politician?” inquired the 
Professor. 

** T can,” said the son of a Congressman. 
‘To which party do you refer? ’—Phile 
delphia Ledger. 





Served ’Em Right.—Tuer Vicar—“ For 
shame, my lad! What have those poo 
little fish done to be imprisoned upon the 
day of rest? ”’ 

Tommy—“ Tha-that’s what they got for 
—for chasing worms on a Sunday, sir.”— 
John Bull. 





Too Explicit.—“ Well, auntie, have yot 
got your photographs yet? ”’ 

** Yes, and I sent them back in disgust.” 

** Gracious! How was that? ” 

*‘ Why, on the back of every photo was 
written this, ‘ The original of this is care 
fully preserved.’ ’’—London Opinion. 





Close-fisted.—‘‘ Hubby, can you pay 


me back that dollar you borrowed fromg. 


‘** But, my dear,” he protested, ‘‘ I have 
already paid it back twice. Surely you 
don’t expect it again.” 

‘* Oh, all right, if you are as mean as all 
that.’”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Close Quarters.—An Alaska pioneer was 
telling how crowded a certain ship was dur 
ing the gold rush. One day a man came up 
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to the captain and said: 
“You will have to give me some place 
to sleep.” 
‘‘ Where have you been sleeping?” — 
“Well,” the passenger replied, ‘ I hay 


into a 
excitir 
day w 
a too 


been sleeping on a sick man, but he’sg Party, 


getting better now, and he won't stand 
it.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
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Up to Him.—Hz—“ Do you believe in 
autosuggestion? ” 

SHe—“ No real gentleman forces a lady 
to make one.’’—Baltimore American. 





Opportune.—Tue Optimist (who has 
just been struck by a passing motor-car)— 
“Glory be! If this isn’t a piece o’ luck! 
Sure, tis the docther himself that’s in ut.” 
—Punch. 





A Good Reasen.—‘“ How was it that you 
didn’t name your baby Woodrow Wilson 
when you told me that was your intention?” 

“We named it Mary Jane.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





Not Recognized.—‘‘ What excuse did he 
give for shooting at you? ” 

“The flimsiest ever. Said he thought I 
was a deer, when everybody in this com- 
munity knows I’m a bull moose.’’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





Tempus Fugit.—‘‘ Why, what in the 
world has become of your watch? The one 
you used to have had a handsome gold 
ease.” 

“T know it did, but circumstances alter 
eases.” — Philadelphia Telegraph. 





Not Certain.—‘‘ What is this malady 
which has suddenly attacked the nations 
of Europe? ”’ 

“There is some doubt as.to that. Some 
say it is the German rush, others that it is 
the Russian germ.”—Christian Register. 





Too Impatient.—Suiror (waiting for the 
lady)—‘‘ Is your daughter coming out next 
winter? ”’ 

FatHeER—‘ She’ll come out when she’s 
good and ready and if you git fresh I'll 
knock yer block off.’’—Cornell Widow. 





He Wasn’t Looking.—_DépuTante—“ He 
said he would go through a raging flood 
just to look into my eyes.” 

CHAPERON—“ When, last night? ” 

DéBuTANTE—“ No; last night he phoned 
that it was raining too hard for him to 
call.” —J udge. 





Caught.—Senator Tillman was arguing 
the tariff with an opponent. 

“You know I never boast,” 
nent began. 

“Never boast? Splendid!” said Sena- 
tor Tillman, and he added quietly, ‘“‘ No 
gga you brag about it.”—Washington 

lar. 


the oppo- 





_ Couldn’t Turn It.—“ Brudder Perkins, 
yo’ been fightin’, I heah,’’ said the colored 
minister. 

“Yaas, Ah wuz.” 

“Doan yo’ ’membeh whut de good book 
sez "bout turnin’ de odder cheek? ”’ 

“Yaas, pahson, but he hit me on mah 
hose, an’ I’se only got one.’’—Livingston 
Lance. 





Exciting Times.—‘ Well,” mused six- 





year-old Harry, as he was being buttoned 
Into a clean white suit, ‘‘ this has been an 
exciting week, hasn’t it, mother? Mon- 


day we went to the Zoo, Wednesday I lost 
jg 2 tooth, Thursday was Lily’s birthday 


party, Friday I was sick, yesterday I had 
my hair cut, and now here I am rushing off 


4 to Sunday-school.”—Lippincott’s. 
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Bye Baby Bunting, 
Papa’s gone a hunting 





For the new GEM DAMASKEENE, 
To shave himself both quick and clean. 













it handy—you'll need it most when 


—try it ten 










A Friend in Nead—A Friend Indeod Z 


Buy a GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR and have |Z 
The GEM means shaving comfort—all difficulties solved | Ga 
not convinced, return razor to 


your dealer and get lyour dollar 
—we stand behind the dealer. 





you least expect it. 


days and if you are 








BAMASREENE: Blade Blades 


and extra stropping handles 
ALL LIVE DEALERS 


‘128 Ey pae E 











GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 
591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 




















CALENDAR TICKLER 


See how nearly self-running, how simple it is: 


A. Current date D. Cards for balance of 

B. Eatire current month year 

C. ~s of Jae anddays €E. ce gr an 
to come F. Yearly calendar 


Me are filed before any desired date. The current 
ay lip ' is di ne nage ors daily, so the memo must come up 
proper Gs —. ar: — be re ut rewriting. 
With Ph iia une te I rf al i in plal ilebe- men oede a 
no tolift. Itis always in plain sight—promi- 
nent above desk papers, a c. Saves its cost a hundred 
times in time, trouble and preventing costly “‘slip-ups”’. 


Price, $2.50 lete—Oak or Mah 
At your stationer’s or write direct to 


Hess & Son, 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











OP ak 


Tired of pens that let the 
ink do as it likes? Moore’s 
for you, then! 
For Mopes‘e - te the 
ay: 
















akes Wry 7 oe what 


not on your 7 nae 
pooee you know, is the original 
* pen—shuts the ink 
_ pbottle-tight when you screw the 
p down. And it’s not only the 
stecuke, dependable kind of pen 
you like yourself, but— 


the ideal gift for Xmas 


Look over the styles at your deal- 
. Get him to show you WHY 
Moore's writes ata preg th a 


Mee Moore's can't leak. 

en get yourself a pen that works 127 
fine it was made to order for you— 
a Moore's. 


American Fountain Pen Co. ‘Sizes 
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you to buy 
Shoe at $5 
an ordinary 
oy get full 

additional 


or $6 rathe 


comfort, and 

last day's wear. Good shoes are an 
economy. Ask for The Florsheim 
Shoe—there’s a style for every taste 
—all “Natural Shape” for comfort 


$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 


Booklet showing ‘Styles of 
the Times" tree on request 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 











se Sat ieee teani idaaalli 
WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
AND UNSHRINKABLEVALUE 


$100, $500, wanes DENOMINATIONS 
Bonds mature in 1 to 5 years. Secured by high-grade Chicago apart- 
ments and land, dency income 8 to 4 An — interest. Security 
2forl. Debt reduced 

CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST © co. 
acts as t: ,» guarantees title and first lien, and certifies each 
bond. Interest promptly paid twice a year. Our book of valuable 
information sent free on request. Ask for No. B45. 
Ww. N. eaten -— & CO., Mortgage and Bond Bankers, 

So. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


ci a gree 
The Best Spot 0x Earth 
To Put Money 


is in First Mortgages secured by 
improved and producing farms in 


Kansas — Oklahoma— Arkansas —Texas. 


Here we have had record- any 3 | crops, the European 
war has caused high prices for all farm products, and 
the people are more prosperous than in any other 
section of the United States. On farm loans the income 
is high, the security the very best, and the value of the 
property behind the investment steadily rising in value. 





Forforty-three years the Maxwell Investment Company 

has been making loans in the Central West, but af no 

time has the opportunity for investment in first Pom 

mortgages been so advantageous to customers as now. 

loans are made except after rigid inspection by our ca 
aried and the of th 








the c 
is in closest possible touch with the farmers of this 
poueeee section. We offer only loans into which we 
ave put our own money, and do not loan more than 
30 to 40% of the value of the security. 
Titles and all material statements in reports signed by 
our examiners guaranteed. Our service relieves you of 
1 care, and we remit interest promptly. 
Write for booklet *‘Our History,"’ and list of loans. 


Maxwell Investment Company 











| come Avenue at Tenth Kansas City, renee 
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HAS A TURN FOR THE BETTER 
SET IN? 


T the opening of the business week be- 
ginning on October 26 a series of inci- 
dents ‘“‘had pointed to decided improve- 
ments in the peculiar situation into which 
this country had been thrown by the Euro- 
pean War.” So said the New York Evening 
Post, which enumerated these incidents as 
follows: the announcement that our new 
banking system would be established in a 
fortnight: England’s declaration that the 
sea was open for export, even to hostile 
countries, of non-contraband articles, such 
as cotton; large increases in purchases of 
materials here by Europe; the disappear- 
ance on Saturday, October 24, of the deficit 
in New York bank reserves; and evidence 
that the bankers’ cooperative plan to 
finance that portion of the cotton crop 
which the war might make unsalable was 
making good progress. Commenting on 
these evidences of better conditions the 
writer said: 


“Inasmuch as the dilemma which has 
confronted this country since July has had 
primarily to do with the problem of inter- 
national finance and trade, it was alto- 
gether logical that the foreign exchange 
market should give the first sign of what 
was going on: Exchange on London, in 
the week when Germany’s declaration of 
war was plainly impending, rose to the 
extraordinary rate of $7 in the pound 
sterling. In a normal market, it can not 
rise above 4.8914, because at that figure 
it is profitable to export gold and draw 
exchange against it. The $7 rate at the 
end of last July measured the frantic haste 
of financial Europe to draw at any price 
on its American credits, to strengthen a 
home position where the impending war 
seemed to threaten general bankruptcy. 
The war began; London relieved its own 
situation by a series of unprecedented 
financial expedients, 

“Yet it continued to draw heavily on 
New York, and exchange rates, even at 
the opening of this month, stood at the 
quite abnormal level of $5 in the pound. 
In the well-known language of Lombard 
Street, the exchanges were moving heavily 
against us; and the extent of that adverse 
movement seemed to measure the depth 
of our fihancial predicament. A week ago 
the rate began to fall. Three or four days 
ago the movement in our favor became 
extremely rapid. Yesterday (October 26), 
for the first time since the third week of 
July, exchange on London, at 4.89, reached 
a familiar and normal level. 

‘So striking a reversal of position, in 
the market most sensitive to the present 
drift of affairs, suggests a review of the 
actual situation. Our particular difficul- 
ties, which developed during the second 
month of war, were four in number. We 
were cut off from access to the supplies 
of European capital which our markets 
habitually use; so much so that even re- 
newal of existing loans was doubtful. We 
were threatened, or believed ourselves to 
be, with prodigious realizing sales of the 
mass of American securities held in Europe, 
and, for that reason, dared not reopen our 
stock Exchange. Our export trade was 
heavily cut down, despite the large grain 
shipments, by the collapse of the European 
demand for certain of our staple products, 
notably cotton. Finally, our banks were 
doing business on a basis of emergency 
bank-note issues and clearing-house loan 
certificates, and their cash reserves were 
almost as far below the legal ratio to 











































posits as they were in the panic weeks ¢ 
1907 


“The problem how far our markets ang 
our industrial undertakings, as _a result 
of the war’s huge requisitions on Europeay 
capital resources, will have to dispeng 
with the usual assistance from that quarter, 
is still unsolved. It is not yet clear hoy 
much the absence of this European capital 
will affect our country’s business situation, 
The facts, however, which stand forth with 
out dispute are that, despite a natural 
preliminary hesitation, we have main 
tained our credit by exporting gold in] 
amount to meet pressing liabilities in 
foreign markets, and that meantime the 
United States, alone of the great financial 
nations, is proceeding with its own ae 
cumulation of capital, purely for use ig 
peaceful industry. 

“These are the more obscure consi¢ 
erations in the situation. In. the export 
trade and the bank position we hay 
something more tangible to observe. Ow 
excess of merchandise exports over im 
ports in September was less by $31,000,000 
than in 1913. But if our cotton exports 
had been only half as large as they were the 
year before, the total export excess would 
have been fully as great as in the previow 
September. Now last month’s weekly cot 
ton exports by us to Europe averaged 
barely one-ninth of the 1913 figures, where 
as the weekly average thus far in Octobe 
has been nearly one-third that of a year ago) 
This recovery can not fail to be stimulate 
by the wider opening of European market§ 
hitherto shut off, if not through the sug 
gested taking of cotton hy the Londe 
banking community as security for ad 
vance of capital from there. : 

“*As to the home banking situation, 
have still to reckon with the mass of eme 
gency bank-note issues, the outstanding 
clearing-house loan certificates, the wu 
settled loans on Stock Exchange collateral, 
and the unusual burdens assumed in finane 
ing, first New York City’s foreign com 
next the requirements for export gold, 
finally the cotton-trade’s position. Bu 
we can also see that, in the face of all these 
handicaps, the New York banks have re 
stored their surplus reserve, and that not 
only they, but the National banks of th 
country as a whole, now actually hold it 
their reserves more "gold than they held 4 
year ago.’ 


HOW THE MANCHESTER SHIP-CANAL 
MAY YET PAY DIVIDENDS 


It is now twenty years since the great 
ship-canal, leading from the River Mer 
sey to Manchester, England, was opened, 
Various were the prophecies then mad 
as to its commercial success. For 
long period it failed to pay even its im 
terest charges in full, to say nothing @ 
dividends on stock, and it was not uniil 
1907 that all the interest charges we 
paid in any one year. Deficits, meanwhile 
were made up by issuing what is known 
‘preference stock,” this stock representing 
funded unpaid interest on debentures al 
other loans made by the city of Maa 





















chester. On this preference stock a divi 
dend was paid for the first time last ye 
the rate being 214 per cent. 

After 1907, the next year in which the fix 
charges were fully earned was 1910. Sine 
1910 they have been earned each year, al 
now, in excess of interest charges, this suff 
cient sum to pay 24 per cent. on the prefe 
ence stock has been earned. This dividen¢ 
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The Coward Arch Support Shoe, with 
Coward Extension Heel, is a great 
benefit to weak ankles, as it rests the 
arch ligaments and exerts a helpful 
influence on the entire foot-structure. It 
furnishes a comfortable mechanical support 
to over-taxed arches and ankles, and is 
particularly useful in. correcting ‘‘flat-foot’’ 
conditions. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


Send for Catalogue. 
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however, is not the full amount called for. 
The full dividend is 314 per cent. Before 
any dividends can be paid on the original 
shares in the company 3% per cent. must 
be paid on the preference stock. The out- 
look, therefore, for dividends on the orig- 
inal stock issue is not bright. 

The London Economist, commenting on 
the payment of this 214-per-cent. dividend, 
remarks that the company “has now 
reached a point where it may really be said 
to have emerged from practical bank- 
ruptey and dependence for its existence 
on the good offices of Manchester.” That 
paper does not regard the payment of 
dividends on the original stock as ‘“‘im- 
mediately in prospect,” but it sees “‘grounds 
for expecting that dividends will be paid at 
some time not so very far away—an event 
which a few years ago seemed out of the 
question.” This forecast, however, it 
realizes to be dependent ‘‘on the assump- 
tion that Lancashire remains one of the 
world’s industrial centers.”” The prosper- 
ity of Lancashire in recent years has been 
greater than ever before, and there are 
signs of further growth in the extent and 
variety of the business centered in that 
industrial county. 


‘The ship-canal is in a position some- 
what analogous to that of the Great 
Central Railway with respect to the latter’s 
London extension. The capital expendi- 
ture has been made, but the traffic, tho 
growing, is not sufficient to pay a remunera- 
tive rate of interest upon it. The rate of 
interest earned upon the capital of the 
Ship Canal Corporation, however, is 
aaa improving, as the following figures 
show: 








“Don’t-Snore” 


A simple little device of Rolled Gold to wear 
while asleep — easily ——- and comfort- 
pands the and reinforces the 
relaxed muscles of the nose. Guaranteed to 
prevent one and mouth-breathing and 
of benefit in many other ways. 
oa. 00, and under plain cover get 
one. Wear it every wignt oe 8 month, then if y 
we’l x4 refund” it. 


THOMAS B. MORTON COMPANY, bebeieasened 
710 Starks Building Louisville, Ky. 
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Every speck of dust and grit is picked up 
and held, instead of being dragged across the 
surface to scratch and mar the finish. 
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bag Get yours and try it on your auto, 
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canal sac | Net x aves N 
Tol Revenue | “*Pene | et 
Dues, Ete, | nf ture |Revenne 
£ £ | % 
1905....| 449,436 | 729,973 ans 616 | 16, a3, 037 1.43 
1906... i 498,837 | 791,793 | 268,208 | 16,486,427 1.63 
1907....| 535,585 | 835,366 | 292,734 |16,617, 101} 1.76 
1908... | 506,975 | 776,368 | 264,626 | 16,729,154 | 1.58 
1909....| 534,059 | 803,497 | 291,951 | 16,790, 491 1.73 
1910....| 555,735 | 820,809 | 301,326 |16,798,526 | 1.79 
1911....| 580,841 857.976 299,238 |16,838,958 1.78 
1912....| 605,179 902,526 313,743 116, 865,249 1.86 
1913. ...| 654/937 1,082,080 341,089 16,829,222 2.02 





“The fluctuations of trade are clearly 
marked in these figures, but over the 
period there is steady progress. A feature 
which encourages a hopeful view of the 
future is the fact that the ratio of working 
expenses shows no tendency to advance, 
thanks to the increase in rates of duty 
which have been made from time to time. 
In 1905 the ship-canal expenditure ab- 
sorbed 55 per cent. of the receipts. Last 
year it absorbed 49 per cent., tho the elimi- 
nation of the railway accounts from last 
year’s figures had something to do with the 
alteration, as the railway works at prac- 
coolly. no profit at all. In 1912, however, 

nal and railway expenditure 
te 53 per cent. of the revenue, this 
figure being strictly comparable with the 
55 per cent. in 1905. The Bridgewater 
Canal system is not a source of great profit, 
nor does the profit from it show any steady 
tendency toward improvement. Still, its 
net profits in 1913 represented 2.28 upon 
the capital sunk in it, which is a higher 
return than is earned by the undertaking 
as a whole. 

“In the past ten years the gross revenue 
of the co oe ged has risen by about 
£300,000, and the net revenue by rather 
more than £100,000. It may not be un- 
reasonable to assume that £80,000 will be 
added to the year’s net revenue during the 
next ten years, of which additional . fixt 
charges in respect of £500,000 of new capital 
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No. 9966 D. Price prepaid $1.50. 


Japanese Foot-Warmer 
For Automobilists 


Ww O! 
An ingenious Oriental creation to keep the feet warm tg 7 lu 
when motoring in cold weather. Made of metal,conj™ & ve 
ered with velvet. Heated within a few minutes bya}™ cent. ge 


blazeless, smokeless and odorless fuel, generating a heat 
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er or as a substitute for hot water 
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Write For The Vantine Gift Book 
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unique objects of art and utility, collected by our repre. 
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at 4 per cent. will absorb £20,000, leaving 






















£60,000 more available for distribution. 
The net income last year was £360,000, 
after adding rents and interest to the figure 
shown in the above table, and the fixt 
charges were, roughly, £320,000, so that 
in ten years’ time, on the assumptions we 
have made, we might expect the surplus 
over fixt charges to be about £100,000. 
Interest on the corporation 314-per-cent. 

ference stock at the full rate absorbs 
£37,143, leaving rather more than £60,000 
for dividends in the share capital, which 
would permit of a 1-per-cent. dividend on 
the preference shares. 

“Tf we assume that the shares would 
then stand at a price of £2 10s., so as to 
yield 4 per cent. (and unless the canal had 
reached its maximum earning power at 
that time, this would be quite a fair return 
in view of further improvement), the pres- 
ent value of this price, allowing 4)4-per- 
cent. interest on the capital, would be 
32s. 6d., which is just about their present 

otation. The ordinary shares are worth 
just one-half as much as the preference, if 
the value of their right to all profits when 
the preference shares have received 5 per 


ad 


1? 











are worth buying as a lockup depends, 
therefore, upon the chance of the company 
being able to add to its net income at a 


)-Inc- somewhat slower rate than it has done in 
ntury is the past without incurring capital expendi- 
lewYork {§ ture which is not directly remunerative.” 


“8 6By the Manchester canal the largest 

= ocean steamers—at least this was true a 

“im few years ago—are able to enter the heart 

of Manchester, a city which before the 

] ie construction of the canal was reached for 
ocean freight only by rail and mainly from 

Liverpool. The construction of the canal 

4 involved an outlay of $75,000,000, of 

§ which Manchester contributed $25,000,000, 

ans & condition of this appropriation being 
atte i that Manchester should have absolute 
ctnis splendid¥@ control of the enterprise. The canal is 


r now and get} thirty-five miles long, wider than the Suez 


ils, Seeds 
antici a Canal, and has a depth of twenty-six feet. 
i Merchants 

Growers 1§ © ECONOMIC AFFAIRS IN GERMANY 
ork City AND FRANCE 


ist of Invention Correspondents of the London Economist 
$1,000,000 af have sent letters to that paper descriptive 
d for invention § of economic and other conditions in Ger- 
lor feereturned many and France in the last week of 
ashington,D.C§ September. The letter pertaining to Ger- 
many comes from Rotterdam, which in 
peace times is ‘‘the port for the great in- 
dustrial’ districts of western Germany.” 
Since the war broke out, Rotterdam has 
suffered almost as much as Germany itself 
from economic strain. This writer says of 
affairs in Germany: 





“Rotterdam is now the best neutral 

seals vantage-ground from which to learn what 
It ‘| 8 going on in Germany, not, of course, 

3 from Germans themselves, but from Dutch 

f and dog- business men with connections in Germany 


:and stays J § Who are continually passing to and fro 
- in can or between the two countries. The general 
or scatter. impression which one gathers is that, 
fe despite all efforts, German trade is still 
| Pail paralyzed. The railways are now running 
More normally, at least for passenger 
oof, too, for f ec, and an attempt is being made to 
i steel with reopen the goods service for private trans- 
onger than § § port. _ Nevertheless, private orders do not 
'f ome in, unemployment increases, and the 
‘ attempt to secure orders from abroad re- 
4 
















f Mains fruitless. In Essen, for instanze, as 
4! am. informed by a Dutch visitor, the 
a. ter part .of the town is idle. The 

ry i Pp works, of course, are employed at 
} > & ressure, but all other industries are as 
; i ‘as dead. ‘Yet, despite this business 
5] Paralysis, there remains in Germany a 


F onfidence in ultimate victory which is 


HOTEL WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK. 
Comfort Without Extravagance. 


ri 
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cent. be neglected. Whether the shares | 

































Link the Americas 


4 Thru the Commercial Cruise 
i — Around South America 
Ye Organized by the Travel Department 
of the Fidelity Trust Co., of Ballti- 
more, for Bankers, Manufacturers, 
Exporters and Importers. 

















































To West Indies, to every im- 
portant port on East and West 
Coasts of South America and 
thru the Panama Canal. 


Personal contact—a close study of trade conditions, is the 
only key to South American trade. A commercial cruise is 
the answer.} 










The twin-screw S. S. Finland, an American built vessel of 
22,000 tons displacement, sailing under the American flag, has been 
chartered from the International Mercantile Marine Co. 


ITINERARY: Leave New York January 27th; Baltimore 
January 29th, via West Indies, making complete circuit of South 
America; fifty-two cruising days; fifty-four days in ports; the length 
of time in each port being regulated by importance of market. 


COST: The cost of trip is small for the splendid accommoda- 
tions afforded. $800 and upwards for 106 days—$7.54 minimum 
per day. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Financial and 
trade experts will accompany the cruise, 
also interpreters and stenographers. Busi- 
ness men who book for this cruise will be 
put in direct touch with business interests 
instheir respective lines at all cities visited, 
as well as adjacent territory. The gener- 
ous co-operation of the diplomatic and con- 
sular offices of the United States has been 
assured by the Department of State, and 
previous publicity of the enterprise will also 
be given through the leading newspapers 
of the important commercial cities of Latin 
America, Special provision has been made 
for the exhibition and demonstration of 
goods. 



















































NEW YORK, 
BALTIMORE 





a= 
=. 


To appreciate the full significance of the A} ef 
opportunities afforded by this Commercial Cruise, ANTOFOGASTA, RIO JANEIRO /” 
write at once for details and make your plans now. } SANTO 

i 
Tourist Parties Invited—Ample Accom- i 
modations for Ladies. Address: eames a 
Travel Department 


The Fidelity Trust Co. 
200 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
or Your Steamship Agent. 









and 
When in doubt as to what to give % FIRST MORT GAGES 
GIF I 4 ask to see the POHLSON LINE ne Jacksonville, Fla. 
spec e Oni ed busi and 3 jal 
Ce mee. erty, on conservative 50% margin. We have had 11 years’ ‘ 


: - a . experience in this field ; references furnished if desired. Tith 
ful Gifts. It illustratesin an interesting way the work to be approved by leading attorneys. ‘Cor denceinvit a. 


of New England gentlewomen for gentle folk every- PALMER AND PALMER, Jacksonville, Fla. 
where. POHLSON’S SHOPS AND STUDIOS, 
Pawtucket, R. I., Dept. LD. 














6% FIRST FARM 
MORTGAGES 


i} Amounts to suit yourneeds| “i =~ 
Secured by rich agricultural land in aoe iehaee 
the fertile Northwest worth three to ae 7 
five times amount of loan. 31 years’ 
experience without the loss of a dollar. 
“We're Right on the Ground” and 
know conditions thoroughly. Write 
for Booklet ‘‘A” and cur- 
rent list of offerings. 











or months can be taken on one 
One film furnishes 6h ducating 
ment when shown through our ““Baby 
Simplex’’ 3 in 1 Projector. Costs less, 
weighs less, does more than any 






















CAMERA 








Send today for your share 
of these lovely Thorburn 
Tulip Bulbs: 


12 selected bulbs for 25c 
30 selected bulbs for 50c 
Postage prepaid 


FIRST size tulip bulbs—the pick of the crop 
recently received from the best growers in 
Holland. 
AS* us also to send you our 1914 Bulb Catalog. 
It is rich in just the sort of garden infor- 
mation you will most appreciate. And itis free. 


J.M. THORBURN,& CO. 


Established 1802 
53L Barclay Street, New York 


Pin a dollar to a 
letter and we'll 
send your money's 
worth of fine bulbs 


Ask our advice 
about what to 
plant and when 








Sleep Out of Doors 


If you have one or more windows in your bedroom, 
you can sleep in the open air. Our ‘“‘Sanequo Window 

ent’’ enables you to do this. Fits any window. 
Put in or taken out in two minutes. No fastenings. 
Window sash holds it. Price $15.00 complete ready 
for use. Write for particulars to— 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
411 Washington Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 


ae 
Nurse Baby and Drink 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 


* Nurse your baby, and its chances for life and future 
health will be ten times greater than if it is bottle-fed. 
You should drink freely of purebred registered Holstein 
cows’ milk. 








Nurse baby at times, but never more than 
once in two hours. Give baby all the cool boiled water 
it wants, 


If you cannot nurse your baby, get purebred Holstein 
cows’ ask your physician as to its modifica- 
tion. Keep the milk cold, covered, and cle 

We say “purebred Holstein cows’ milk.” 
to the human mother’s pa digests easily, and imparts 
to the child the vitality and strength that are peculiar 
to this breed of black-and-white cattle. Holstein milk is 
light-colored. Don’t imagine yellow milk is better, forit isn’t. 


an. 
It is nearest 


If baby is sick, vomits or diarrl + stop feeding, 
give boiled water, and send fora ph; 
Send for our FREE “The Story of Holstein Milk." 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
33-L American Bidg., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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hardly realized in Great Britain. From 
the Russian frontier a continuous series of 
victories is repo ; the Austrian with- 
drawal in Galicia is explained very much 
in the same way as was the Allies’ retreat 
in France, while, strangely enough, the 
German check and retreat from the Marne 
are received almost with relief, since, as was 
reported to me, there was among many 
people a feeling that the German armies 
were being ‘too successful,’ and that a 
temporary setback of this kind was 
necessary to prevent the troops from be- 
coming overconfident and careless. The 
most popular event in the whole war has 
been the eupcerenee of the ‘secret’ siege- 
guns, to which is attributed the German 
success before Liége, Namur, and Mau- 
beuge. In the popular mind there is a con- 
fidence in the fetish which appears almost 
startlingly childish. 

“To a certain extent it is admitted that 
the losses have been heavy. But this, it 
is said, has been compensated for by 
victory, and the reserve strength of the 
people has hardly yet been tapped. A 
significant commentary on this assertion 


is the fact, openly admitted, that school- . 


boys of 16 and 17 years of age are being 
called up into the ranks. One thing must 
be admitted. Apart from the problem of 
unemployment, which appears to have 
got beyond the resources even of German 
ingenuity, and which will only begin to 
make itself felt in its real horror as,winter 
comes on, the civilian side of the war 
service seems to have been admirably 
organized. According to what was seen by 
Dutch visitors, there is hardly a woman, 
rich or pee r, who has not got her special 
work. The ‘hospital service is said to be 
in every way excellent, and innumerable 
private houses have been given up volun- 
tarily, either as hospitals or as convalescent 
homes for the nurses themselves.” 


The letter pertaining to conditions in 
France comes from Paris. Here conditions 
at the end of September had so much im- 
proved, the outlook for commerce and in- 
dustry being brighter, that the removal of 
the Government to Bordeaux seemed to 
be quite unnecessary. Following are items 
from this letter: 


en August supplies reached 
Paris remarkable regularity, con- 
sidering the immense strain imposed on 
the railways by the transporting of troops. 

The remarks I made in my last letter about 
the cheapness of food still holds good, and, 

in fact, the food position is steadily im- 
proving. The possibility of reviving nor- 
mal commercial+and industrial activity is 
receiving continually the closest attention. 
As to e in general, home trade is re- 
covering slightly, in spite of the ravages 
of the enemy, and overseas trade, thanks 
to the safety at sea provided by the British 
fleets, should improve gradually. 

“The most formidable obstacle in the 
way of repairing the machinery of com- 
merce is the moratorium and the exag- 
gerated extent to which the banks appear 
to be availing themselves of its provisions. 

“The recent census showed that there 
were 18,000,000 people occupied in in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture. Of 
these, mobilization has drawn away 3,- 

Five-sixths are left, and it is 
essential for themselves and for the State 
that they should earn their livelihood in 
their trade, and so increase the productive- 
ness of the country. Among the 15,000,- 
000 there are many, of course, such as 
railway employees, agricultural laborers, 
porters, etc., whose employment con- 
tinues more or less as usual. illions, 
however, are normally engaged in manu- 
facture, and it should be ‘os easier than in 
Germany to provide remunerative labor 
for them. To this end a whole host of 
schemes has been set on foot.” 











BROWN’S 


Bronchial 


TROCHES 


ness of the throat. 


tionably the most 


never fail to instantly relieve hoarseness, 
loss of voice, coughs, irritation or sore- 
They are used ex- 
tensively all over the world -by promi- 
nent clergymen. All public speakers and 
singers find them invaluable. 
fifty years and still unrivaled. Unques- 


Convenient and Effective 
Cough Remedy 


You can use them freely with perfect safety as 
they contain no opiates or other harmful drugs. 
Always keep a box in the house ready for use, 
Carry them in your purse or vest pocket. They 
are sold everywhere in boxes—never in bulk, 


Prices 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Sample sent free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mass. 
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Exactly What 









One pupil 
_ pe I have 


] Dept. 51, 624 So. 
Author A 
**Se 


You Can Weigh 
You Should 


You can, I know 
it, because I have 
reduced 32, 
} women and have 
built upas many more 
—-scientifically, naturally, without 
, in the privacy of their own 


ay . 
‘Twelghed 100 lbs., thie 1 May 1 weigh 
126, and Oh! I feel so well.’ 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 


“Growth in in, Silence,” 
-Sufflci: 









000 


“I weigh 83 Ibs. 
rained Laver pry A in 


Michigan Boul., Chicago 


lenou,"’ eto. {22} 











easily oes} b 
on 


The i alan nut ye Thanksgiving. 


ance within 10 days after we m 


ELAM G. HESS, 









delicious, most nutri- 

tious nuts grown—Hess 
Paper-Shell Pecans, fresh from the plantation. Av- 
erage size a third larger than the above cut. 
hand without nut-cracker. Every 
full of meat—easily removed whole. 


EAT SIX AT MY RISK 
—get your $2 back, if dissatisfied, by returning bal- 
ailed package. 


Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 


Send me 


$2 today 


I will mail, pre- 
paid, a 22 oz. 
package of the most 


Shells 






Box 232, Manheim, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 




















A. PAGE REID 


prepares 
are 38c the As A Fee the ham for cooking— 
Re Hams shipped uncooked if desired. 


Further information on request. 








REIDS GENUINE RAZORBACK 


Smithfield Va. Hams 


COOKED & SNIPPED ANYWHERE 


















No approaches in delicacy @ 
caving “Smithiel 


eld Razorback as my 
hi They 







BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE WEST 


October 22.—General Joffre reports the 
Allied line solid between Nieuport, 
where the Belgians are, and Ypres. A 
German effort to reach the Oise from 
the Somme is successfully checked. 
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arseness, 
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October 23.—The Allies claim to have re- 
taken Lille, while the Germans announce 
successes to the west of Lille and north- 
west along the Yser Canal. German 

















fe cal troops are reported south of Dixmude. 
October 24.—In the Argonne region the 
French announce the seizure of Melzi- 
ective court, a village commanding the roads 
to the Aisne valley. 
f October 25.—The Germans are crossing 
t safety as the Yser Canal, between Nieuport and 
regio be Dixmude, pushing back the Belgians. 
*ket. They October 26.—Tho at present across the 
er in bulk, Yser, the Germans are unable to pro- 
9 ceed farther toward the coast or to 
t reach Dunkirk. Nor do violent night 
attacks along the line from La Bassée 
k SON to the Somme meet with success. 





October 27.—Allied gains are reported 
south of Dixmude, between Ypres and 
Roulers, and in the Vosges. In the 
Vosges, it is claimed, the Germans have 
been pushed back into Alsace. 















October 28.—Following the repulse of 
two severe night attacks, Paris an- 
nounces, the German offensive between 
Dixmude and Nieuport is moderating. 











IN THE EAST 








October 23.—Petrograd announces details 
of the Battle of the Vistula, between 
Novoe Georgieviesk and Ivangorod, 
lasting from October 7 to 18, with the 
hottest fighting on the 13th. The 
















































ty Russian force of 1,000,000 claims to have 
uild up your routed the German 600,000 by a flank 
game time If attack to the north. The victors are 
© breathe, 19 said to be advancing along the Pilicza 
ge River, southwest from Warsaw. 
tipation, ind] Russia announces the capture of the 
weigh 83 Ibs, heights of Radymno, north of Przemysl, 
hore pry An on the San. 
Hag 1 weigh Rome reports Russian successes in ten 
deen booked days of desperate fighting south of 
Dpr 
OCROFT, Przemysl. 
n Boul., Chic October 26.—Rome and Petrograd agree 
wheter (am that the Austro-German Army in 
Russian Poland has failed to make a 
stand and continues in flight westward 
in the general direction of Kalicz, near 
| the Prussian border. It is reported 
end me that the Germans are evacuating Lodz. 
2 today GENERAL WAR NEWS 
ae October 22.—At the opening of the 
ageof themost Prussian Diet, among other war-bills 
3, most nutri- is passed one granting a war-credit of 
grown —Hess $375,000,000, secured by treasury notes 
a payable before January 1, 1916. 
racker. Every Lisbon papers report Portuguese troops 
emoved whole  ©to the number of 26,000 already at the 
ISK # @6©>. front in France, tho their exact position 
returning bal- [ff ‘iS concealed by the censors. 
. ae eeidill October 23.—Tokyo reports that the 
ster Co., Pa. Japanese bombardment of T'sing-tao 
anheim, Pa. has begun. 





October 24.—The British Admiralty an- 
nounces that the destroyer Badger has 
rammed and sunk a German submarine 

- off the Dutch coast. 

It is announced that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maritz’s rebellion in South Africa has 
been practically quelled by force. No 
notice is taken of the Colonel’s request 
to surrender with honor. 


October. 27.—The British Colonial Office 
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Double handle makes 
it easier to operate 
The cleaner 
which is 
NOT 
built like 

























Instant 
control with 


Vacuum Cleaner ~~ 


A new model No. 11—different—powerful— 
most convenient. The first vacuum cleaner to 
get away from broomhandle design. Guaran- 
teed by the world’s largest distributors of elec- 
trical supplies. Dust bag rests naturally ona 
light, rigid frame which makes handling easy. 
The cleaner hangs on hook in closet when 
not in use. 


Before you buy any cleaner write for details 
and pictures of this latest model. You will 
save money and get fullest satisfaction. 
Write for booklet No. 2-D. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


463 West St., New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities of the United 
Statesand Canada. Agents everywhere. 




















Bronze Memorial Tablets |\Gjant Heat er 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 


Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our Illustrated Booklet. Free. 


HOME Ww 












Will make a stove of your 
round-wick lamp, gas jet or 
mantle burner. Requires no 
more gas or oil than forl ight; 
does not | essen volume ofl ight; 
simply utilizes waste heat, Heat 
and light at one cost. Will 
> heat ordinary room comfortably 
in zero weather. No ashes, 
no trouble, clean and odorless; 
™ mixes the air. 















Sixty Days Trial. Other 


bath, bed-room ;heating water, 
making tea or coffee, etc. 
‘end for —— — Soattenenidte. 
: : ack Iron, - $1.0 
Price, Commnae ) Polished Brass, $1.60 
Dostpai ( Nickel Plated, 2.00 


sizes as low, for hand ‘or 

power Write for new way 

Selling Plan 36 “ ne 
SIMPLEX WATER WORKS, Bacrimore, Md 












Just the thing for sick-room, On Gas Flame 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 
E GIANT HEATER CO., 464 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES 


TER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 

FI : ifn : 
Give service equal to the best PUBLIC UTILFTIES PLANTS in cities. Vacuum Cleaning Refrigerating, 
Washing Machines, Cream Separators, Churns, etc., driven from one engine or motor. Susrzz, Compact, 
Economicat. Last a life-time. Any size from a cottage to a palace. Send for bulletin 61 on any subject. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO., Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co, Kewanee, IL 
Factories: KEWANEE. ILL. and LANCASTER. PA. Branch Offices: NEW YORK and CHICAGO DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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The 
Successful 
Treatment 


of 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Depends upon proper care in a suita- 
ble climate. Albuquerque, the Heart 
possesses the 
desirable qualities of low humidity and 
high altitude as does no other spot in 
the West or Southwest. Agricultural 
development and railroad facilities ac- 
count for the comparatively low cost of 
living and a metropolitan development. 
Sanatoria and health seekers’ accom- 
modations unexcelled. Magnificent 
opportunities for investment and ability. 


For attractive booklet descriptive of 
climate, etc., address 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
Commercial Club 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


of the Well Country, 








learns from the Governor-General of 
the Union of South Africa that men and 
equipment are being commandeered in 
north Orange Free State by the author- 
ity of General de Wet and in western 
Transvaal by the command of General 
Beyers, to oppose the British forces. 


October 28.—London announces that 
General Beyers’s rebel command has 
been completely routed by the forces 
under General Botha. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


October 26.—The Carranza ultimatum to 
the Aguas Calientes conference is made 
public. It includes demands for Gen- 
eral Villa’s retirement to private life; 
General Zapata’s relinquishment of his 
army and abandonment of hostilities; 
and the future eligibility of General 
Carranza to election to the Presidency. 

British Ambassador Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, in a communication to the State 
Department, assures this Government 
of England’s intention to treat our 
commerce with the utmost considera- 
tion, but urges that in every case ships 
under American registry have the 
ultimate destination of their cargoes 
clearly designated. 

Twenty-four men are found guilty of 
high treason in the conspiracy against 
the life of the Austrian Archduke 
Ferdinand. Serajevo, where the trial 
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is taking place, is at this time unde 
bombardment by the Servian-Monteng 
grin troops. 

The British Government releases the 
Standard Oil tank ship Brindilla. 


October 27.—Carranza’s demands for the 
retirement of Villa and Zapata am 
rejected by the Aguas Calientes confen 
ence, after a protracted discussion. 


DOMESTIC 
WASHINGTON 


October 22.—Piqued at the rejection of 
the emergency-currency proposal for 
the relief of the cotton situation, 
Congressmen, led by Senator Hoke 
Smith, attempt « general filibuster. The 
War Revenue Bill is crowded thro 
both houses, but adjournment is block 


October 24.—Congress adjourns. 


GENERAL 


October 22.—A five-inch rainfall near San 
Antonio, Texas, destroys 200 how 
renders 2,000 people homeless, = 
causes the deaths of fifteen. 


October 27.—A double explosion in the 
Franklin Coal Company’s mine + at 
Royalton, Illinois, traps 106 miners be 
hind a wall of fire, leaving little hops 
of rescue. 








Travel and Resort Directory 


Clas 





Sified 


Columns 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 








Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Center of Winter out-of-door 
life in the Middle South. 
Four excellent Hotels—many cottages 
—The Carolina opens inform- 
ally Nov.10, Formally Nov. 20. 


Winter Trips 
and Cruises 


HAVANA 


Interesting and restful, because of 
the fascinating charms of tropical life 
and climate. Excellent hotels. 

Sailings from New York each Thursday 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Salesmen making smal] towns should carry 


FOR THE FEET 
our fast selling pocket side-line. Special sales If you are suffering from trouble with your 
plan allowing return of unsold goods makes feet—weak or broken down arches, weak oF 
quick easy®ales. $5.00 commission on each sprained ankles, bunions, or calloused spots, 
order. $6.00 to $15.00 daily profit for full time. send for our booklet. It shows how, at low 
Something New. Write for outfit to-day. a ae : 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. cost, you can relieve your foot troubles bp 


removing the cause—write for it now. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES |_% 


,ATHAN, 96 Reade St., New York City, 
suLD A BUSINESS OF FUR 5 fade 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- | PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS in Shem 
tle quntpatition. Few cogaevansies so prof- | andoah Valley of Virginia, 5 and l0acre tracts, 











REAL ESTATE—FARMS 





itable. **Pointers”’ 
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al 





ee eo 


$250 and up, easy terms—good fruit, vegeta 

ble, poultry and live stock country. 

list of other farms. wen for literature now, 
Baume, Agr’! Agt., N. & W. Ry., 38 

Arcade Bidg., Seaneke. ‘ia 


Holly Inn, Berkshire and Harvard 
open early in 
January. 


Send fo: 
AMERICAN “COL LECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


THE “UNIVERSAL” DUPLICATOR will | FLORIDA—Four asin FURNISHED 
reproduce 50 perfect copies of anything made | COTTAGE, Lake Front, $100 season rent 
with typewriter, pen, pencil in ten minutes. | ORANGE GR a! E For aoe 

Experience unnecessary. Simple, clean. No STOKE 


and Saturday at noon. Through rates to 
Isle of Pines, Santiago, etc. 


NASSAU 


~ seat of the English Colonial Government 
amas, offers many attractions as a 
Wine resort. 


















Gon climate, Conn wile life, golf, || giue or gelatine. Letter Size $3.25. Write for | 119 Mass. hiv WW Ww cahiagton, D.C 
boating, tennis, motoring, etc. booklet. G. REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., 
S.S. HAVANA 10,000 Tons Displacement || Mirs., ‘i19 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


S.S. SARATOGA 10,000 Tons Displacement 
Sail weekly between New York and Havana 
(Cuba) calling at Nassau during the A cag 





FLA. Healthful, beautif 
DeLAND requaelive. An beautit 
PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | ter resort; best all year ‘round town. Inform 


mation and descriptive literature from Seo 





























Frequent tourna- months. Low rates. Write for bookle PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY, | retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 
ments in all sports for N. ¥. & CUBA MAIL 8.8. CO. (Ward a Advice and books iree. Highest reierences. 

desirable potees. .. General Offices, Pier 14, East River, N. Y. Bestresults. Promptness assured. Send TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 
pa ee wade Or apply to any local railroad ticket or ney Was t D.C. 

Through Pullman Ser: office or authorized tourist agency. a —> GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR 
vice, from New Yor 








GAINS, no matter what make, will quote 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for 


COINS—STAMPS 
Peninsular & Oriental bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. 
S.N. ~ Froweg tel STAMP ALBUM and 250 postage stamps | Peabody, 286 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


ri Ind jia, China, mom Pe Af a it only 5c. er nuy 

li Jj . ists Free. S — T 

mituie Newdesleed, | STAMPS. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., rine alana intnalcssntiee 

War Tours in India, | 5t- Louis, Missouri. Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologueh 

Round World Tours. | ——— Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 

For full information A man can gain some new knowledge from | Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces 

apply he Spandeed ne 4 every day one Entertainments for all ——, o © Uf 
nis whole life—and then tum it over to his s. Large Catalog Free ~ENIL- 

CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State St., N.Y. | chi SON & CO., Dept. 34, Chicago. 


Ji children for their denefit. 
sean aE An Exceptional Opportunity 
BUREAU OF to represent an old-established tourist firm 
1 1 d iz ies f 
eee University Travel | ior ae iP: je particnters. 


The “Two Americas” now have opportunity 
Fa acquaintance and occasion for Fiendship. H.W. DUNNING & onl 


A wonderful tour of 80 | 102 Congregational House 
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Develop your ‘POWER anp PERSONALITY” 


The man who can speak with ease and con- 




















ie - Tv 
SOUTH days to thé Continent of $$. fidence WINS. He can 
Romance, of Opportu- THE BIGGS SANITARIUM, Asheville, - : . 
AMERICA | nity, of International | N. C., offers special advantages to invalids Close a sale Deliver an After Dinner Speech 
Peace. Sail in papuary from the North during the winter. Select ‘ 
WRITE FOR ITINERARY with Ralph E. Towle. | chronic cases—po tuberculosis. Up-to-date Address a Board Meeting — Propose a Toast 


equipment, all rational methods. No 
drugs. 
Pamphlet. 


19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Home comforts, moderate charges. 


Make a Political Speech Tell a Story Entertaining!y 
Send today for Grenville Kleiser’s new book, “HOW TO 
DEVELOP POWER AND PERSONALITY.” 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 





ITS, SOUTH. AMERICA NOW 


~~ Social Life. Toursto Brazil, | South America, Panama Canal, Alaska, 





Argentina and and all South American points via 
‘anal. Write for booklet “‘O"’. 


Toshun Teun 3055. RebeccaSt. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 


San Francisco Exposition. Booklet ready. 











Temple Tours, 149 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Your Opportunity to see California and 
Her Great Exposition 


Celebrating the Opening of the Panama Canal. 


OMETIME during 1915 you will contem- 
plate a trip—to lake or mountain, sea- 
shore or camp. 


All the fun, the recreation, the health you 
count upon will be yours, plus a wealth of knowl- 
edge on the garden spot of America, if you come 
to California and her great expositions, San Diego 
and San Francisco. 


1915 isthe “year of decision” and California is the land 
of opportunity. You don’t know all that this life holds for 
you until you have seen Southern California. 


When the cold winds chill you to the bone, and the flowers ‘and 
grass are gone at home, pack a trunk and bring the family to San 
Diego. Take advantage of the low railroad rates. You can live in 
San Diego cheaper than you can at home, whether you stay a week 
or a lifetime. 

Perhaps—very likely in fact—you will find herefreedom from your 
struggle for financial independence, 

And the Exposition! San Diego has built an exposition which does not 
remotely resemble any other exposition past or present, It isa dream city 
of the old world—a paradise of multi-colored flowers and verdant foliage. 
It is a big Garden of Eden in which are massed the counterpart of all the 
wonder spots you ever saw in your life or picture. 

The buildings arelow—of Spanish Mission architecture. Purple bougain- 
villea and clinging roses of every hue climb to rug-draped balconies. Flocks 
of pigeons hover above the towers, where mission bells swing as in days of 
old. Long shaded restful arcades, ‘with here and there a Spanish dancing 
girl with her tinkling tambourine or castanet, blend with the picture. 

These buildings house no rows of tiresome exhibits of finished products. 
Instead they throb with action. The development of manufacturing as a 
science is shown, Apparatus, machinery, tools, instruments from the big 
plants of the world have been transplanted to show you how the things you 
use and wear and eat are made. 

There's a 10-acre model farm, where you can get the facts and figures for 
that little place you have been dreaming about for the future. A tea 
plantation, and a thousand other marvels which you wouldn’t miss for the 
world. Think of missing it all and having to get it second-hand from your 
friends who saw. 

Five hundred miles to the North lies San Francisco where during the 
greater part of rors will be held another Exposition, also celebrating the 
opening of the Panama Canal, presenting to the world many features differing 
from the Exposition Beautifi ul—the two supplementing oneanother, When 
California celebrates, the Golden State’s enthusiasm requires two outlets. 

This is your opportunity to see California—San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Riverside and San Francisco. To see the Grand Canyon on your way out, 
and Yellowstone Park on your way back. The railroads, the hotels and 
exposition have all combined to make it easy for you. 


Ask your railroad ticket agent for the facts, then 
Get Your Ticket for San Diego- 


* Hacer lo que 

tu, Oh! Espana, 1915 

Nunca sonaste,” 
—Cervantes 


“To do what 

thou,O Spain, did 

never dream.” 
—Cervantes 
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EUGENE COWLES 

Famous Basso. A member of 
the original Bostonians, and a 
great favorite throughout the 
country. 

“For me Tuxedo is the one 
all around suitable tobacco. It 
makes pipe-smoking a real plea- 
sure, a real comfort, and a real 
help to me.” 


Esau On 


GEORGE B, SUTTON 

An expert billiard player. At 
one time champion 

“Before ] tried Tuxedo I rare- 
ly smoked.a pipe. Now I’m a 
steady pipe smoker. I’ve discov- 
ered in Tuxedo a cool tobacco 
that gives me complete satisfac- 
tion.” 


Sieage flee. 


JOHN CORT 


The Literary Digest for November 7, 1914 


Cheer Up Your Whole Winter 
With Tuxedo 


There’s no sweeter time for smoking 
Tuxedo than Winter-time. Smoking seems 
more cosey, intimate and cockle-warming 
when you can look out at the mists and fog 
over the glowing bowl of your fragrant pipe. 


Begin this winter right—become friends 
with Tuxedo—and you'll find the long days 
filled with brain-and-body content. You'll 
look upon your work and find it good. 
Your nights will be nights of sound and 
wholesome sleep. 


The fire that burns the grains of Tuxedo 
will fill your whole Winter with its rosy glow. 


Che Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Within the last few years pipe-smoking has be- 
come popular all over the country; and this popu- 
larity of the pipe is due in great measure to Tuxedo 
and the famous “Tuxedo Process.” This original 
process absolutely removes all bite and sting from 
the tobacco; so that, if you like, you can smoke 
pipeful after pipeful of Tuxedo all day long. 


Tuxedo is a light, mild, naturally mellow Ken- 
tucky Burley, with a delicate aroma but a full to- 
bacco richness to it. It has been widely, but unsuc- 
cessfully imitated. Be sure you get the original— 
Tuxedo. Try it today. 

YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient pouch, inner- 5 
lined with moisture-proof paper JC 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c. 


SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE— 
Send us 2 centsin 
stamps for post- 
sage and we'll 
mail you prepaid 
a souvenir tin of 
Tuxepo tobacco 
to any point in 
U.S.A. Address 


TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
Room 1189 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 10c 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c. 


Illustrations are . 
about one-half size 


PaT TERSONS of real packages. 


TOBACCO 


CHARLES SCHWEINLER 


Master printer. Printer of 
“Cosmopolitan,” ‘‘Hearst’s,”’ 
“*McClure’s’’ and other period- 
i cals. 

“Tuxedo thoroughly satisfies 
me. More than that, it has made 
my pipe-smoking a great plea- 
sure and comfort.” 


T. H. MURNANE 


Pres. New England League of 
Basebal!.Clubs, 

“Before I smoked Tuxedo, I 
had to mix several tobaccos to- 
gether to get a flavor that satis- 

ed me. But Tuxedo’s flavor 
beats any mixture I ever made.”’ 
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: PSpr c pare D 
Theatrical Manager, who con- ‘r IALLY PRE {TE 
trolsa large number of theatres. POR Pips g CIGAR 

“In my opinion, Tuxedo is the 
best pipe tobacco a man can buy. 
Cool, mild and fragrant. Tuxedo 
has no equal.” 


ALBERT PAYSON 
TERHUNE 
Author of ‘‘The Fighter,” 


“Caleb Conover’’ and other 
stories. 


“A man smokes the tobacco 


he likes. I like Tuxedo.” 


APATE nysan 7 Behan, 
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